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Schools. 


Alphahetized, —~ = States ; second, by Towns. 
Coxnecticut, L 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. re : 

END FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 

~~ Mystic Valley Institute; 17th year; both sexes; 
health and home. _J. K. Buc KLYN, LUD. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove ‘Hall. : 
TSS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
l Young Ladies.—Ter th year be gins September 
24. For circulars and full information aadress 
Miss MONTFORT. 
Xv, Day School for Young Ladies.—West End Instt- 
tute. 15th year commences Sept. 25. Send for Circular. 





~ CONNECTICUT, New Haven 


RS. S. L. CADY’S BOARDING AND 





CONNECTICUT, Norfolk, ; y 
JOBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family School for 
day and boarding pupils. Location healthful, 
buildings new, apptiances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for College and advanced English course. 
Address Rev. J. W. Beacu, Prin. 
~~ Tunnors, Chicago. ; 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—The Fall 
/ Term ——— Sept. 24th. For circular, address 
H. B BooTH, Chicago, 


INDIANA, Terre Hau 
OSE POL VTEC CHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering 
“HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
Ta Portland, 51 High Street. pane 
Ves THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 
l 
ren. 
Third year begins September 22. 


French School for young ladies and chil- 
limited to six. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. A aes 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
% and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Laoies reopens September 17th. Principals, Miss M. C. 


CARTER and Miss S. KR. CARTER. 
] OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 

4 Baltimore, No. 126 W. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 
Regular session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory. Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For Catalogues, and any further 
information, address the Dean of the College. 

mu. D. Booker, Dean, 157 Park Ave., Baltimore. 








Boarding scholars 








MARYLAND, Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 7 aa 
4 BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The — -sixth year opens on Thursday, 
mission apply to Miss PHILENA 
W. F. Draper, An- 


ZL 
september 4. For ac 
McKkEN, Principal; for circulars to 
dover, Mass. 
MARYL AND, Annapolis, 102 King George st. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
— Mrs. Richard Welsh, Principal. Boarding and 
Day School for Youn oone and Children. Will re- 
open September 15, 1 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 
y¥ DGE WORTH SCHOOL.—Boardi ng and 
= Day School for Young Ladies and Children. The 
22d School year begins Thursday, September 18th. 
“Csuiads sent on —— tothe Principal, 
Mrs. H LEFEBVRE, 59 Franklin 





Street. 





MaRYLAND, Reisterstown. r 
T. GEORGE'S HALL, FOR BOYS.— 
Unsurpassed. $250 to $800. Circulars sent. 
_ Prof. J. CI KIvear, AM., Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON UNI TEE *RSITY Law School. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





Address the Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ros' e 
A OME FOR YOU "NG LADIES AT- 
tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 
Rt. Rev. vr. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. For 
circulars, address A. H. Hoyt, 16 Marlborough St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7T UTE 0f TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, one ical, and ¢ Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture ete. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y 
Francis A. WALKER, ‘Pres. 


Massacuvusetrs, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
REPARATION FOR THE JNSTI- 
tute of Technology, and general education of 
bors. Private School. Term begins Wednesday, 
September 24. ALBERT HALE. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square 


JEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
d of Music. 
Musi*.—Vocal ard instrumental, and Tuning 


Art.—Drawing, Painting. Modelling, and Portraiture. 

Oratory.—Literature and Languages 

Home.—Elegant accommodations for 
dents. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 11th. 
Calendar free. 


500 lady stu 
Reautifully Illustrated 
Address E. TouRJEk, Director 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN THE 
nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
by Young Ladies, Thursday, September 24, 188¢, at No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Spec ial attention given to tittle 
irls. Refers. by permissiou, to Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
*rof. A. P. Peaboty, D.D.. Cambridge, Mass.; Kev. Henry 
A. Coit. D.D., P rincipal St. Paul's School, Concord, N. 
H.; and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus sent 
on ‘application to Prine — 


SES PU TN. 4M’S S( ‘HOOL. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: In listening to the 
class-day exercises of Miss Putnam's School, at No. 68 
Marlborough Street, on the 5th inst ,we were specially 
impressed vy the value of that discivline which so se 
cures the mental rssimilation of the knowledge ac 
quired that it becomes an indivigual, inalienable pos 
session. The sublime selections from the Holy Scrip 
tures. the reading of Shakespeare’s drama of * King 
Lear,” the rendering of the same into French, the origi 
nal French dialogues by juntors and se niors, the Ger 
man readings from Schiller, the fine recitation tn the 
higher mathematics—all these exercises, interspersed 
with pleasant music, both vocal and instrumental, 
clearly indicated that the instruction in this schoo! had 
not been given as task work; but had introduced the 
pupils to an appreciative mental acquaintanceship 
with the great minds whose works they had studied. 
The Latin recitations came next, and were of excep 
tional excellence. The Odes, Epistles, ana Satires of 
Horace were so rendered into Englixh as to reveal the 
most delicate and subtle shades of thought and feeling 
inthe great Latin poet and philosopher. But in the 
several essays that were read per aps the great range 
of subject matter that had been “d.and the heights 








of thought to which the pupils 2 >" carried, were 
more fully manifested. Tle ess. Ye. The Rise and 
Progress of English Literature ” pe *f  ecessarily 

but an outline view, but yet a vie. < s.. Up into 


vistas on every hand, suggesting the f@>, "* 
and richness of the filling up. Our narri/?,, re 
vent our noticing, with any ap yroach to ji» Gp, 
remarkable essays—one upon he Harmony Te 
between God's Two Bouks, Revelation and Naly, 
the other, the valedictory, by the graduate, upon * 


a. 


Ef) 


Internal and External Proofs that the Holy Scrivturest 


= the Word of God.” These subjects were treated by 
a depth of thought rarely shown by young writers. 
But notalone the acquisition of knowledge tua weal h 
of forcibie illustration, not alone the development of 
the reflective and reasoning faculties, were apparent; 
but above and beyond these shone out the unconscious 
influence of the living presence of the teacher. through 
whom a higher Lp amy! and a more spirttual insight 
had been imparted than could have been derived from 
the study of the printed page. In these davs of scenti 
cism, the education that is based upon the great primal 
truths of Kevelation cannot be too highly prized; for it 
is in youth that the intuitive percertion of these creat 
truths is clearest, and can then. by judicious training 
be best strengthene d into spiritual powe rae srowth. 


R 
June 19, 1884. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
preparatory and general course in ingtieh Stu. ' 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SewaLt, Head Master 
MASSACHU SETTs, Cambridge. 

V8. CHARLES H. MOORE'S CLASS 
l in Drawing and Water-Color Painting for 
Young Ladies will resume Oct. 2d. A few more pupils 
will! be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fasth: ——. on 
’ILLISTON MINARY PRE- 
pares boys for the v various colleges and high- 
er schools of science. The fall term will begin Sept. 4 
For catalogue address J. H. SawYer, MA 
Acting Prentipal 
“MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington, Be ¥ ¥ ire Co 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE. SE- 
lect family school for boys. A aie 
H. J. Vas Lenyer, D.D. 


~ Massac HU SETTS, Groton. 
GC ROTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ZT \imited number of scholars will be 
autumn. 
For particulars, address 
ENDICOTT PEABODY 
Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge, Maas, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Greenfield. i 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer Young 
Women. Established in 1868 J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
Mass ACHUSETTs, Lenox, Berkshire County. 
ENOX ACADEMY. — Preparatory 


Terms @5™). Address Harlan 


—A 


taken in the 


_ school for Boys. 
H. BaLiarD, Principal. 


v 


! 


/p, 
> yuTTT IPS 


—————————— —s 
> <s) sDarre 
PRICE 10 CENTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. ANAPP'’S HOME SCHOOL fee 
Bovsa.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. ~ 
| fasten ACADEM Y.—Prefaratery and 
P ig Boarding School for Boya Sew vear begins 


16th September. 
rooms, 


Early appitcation desirable to secure 
Address for information 
WiciiaM EVerert, Master 


Mass ACHUSETTS, Stock bridge. 
JOYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVAT? 
ly fitted for College. Coadctitioned or rejected 
candidates coached, summer or winter. F. Horrmasy 


( 
M Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets, and art gallery. Liorary of 19,000 volumes 
Board and Tultion $175 a year. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS, So. Hadley 


INT HOLYOKE SEMINAR) 


Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Masa 
MASSACHUSETTS, West tridge wate r 
He: {RD COLLEGIATE Institute — 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Addreas the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, PRD., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Untv, and 
Newnham ColL., Cambridge, England 
~ MASSA\ i setts, Westfield,  Bampte noo 
“4 MIL SCHOOL FOR BOY S.— 
lege ae a specialty. Special drill 
when required. Can recetve cight pupile Kefers to 
college presidents as to gn onentrance. The 
best of care and thorough instruction. Address 


HENRY Dame, AM 
Massac we ha West Newton 
"EST NE TON ENGLISH AND 
Class Schox - the S{d4 School Year of this 
Family and Day School for Boys and Girte will begin 


Sept. 17, 1884. For catalogue, address Natu’. T. ALLEN 

7 Massacnt ‘SETTS, wi ree ste r 

( READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Address Rev. Jousx G. MvLAoOLLaND 1 LD 
MicaicaN, Orchard Lake, , ; 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 


nvA —A thorough Classical and Scientific 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
For catalogue addreas Lieut. H. A. ScHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


School 


New Hawpsnrre, Exeter. 
SENXNETER ACAD? 
102d year begins September 1\ th 
For Catalogue, apply to the Secretary. 


MY.— 
4 


“New Hampsmee, Portsmouth 
WE ELEWENTH YEAR OF MISS A. 
. Morgan's w ell known Schoo! for Young La 
dies will commence September 24, 1884. Early applica 
ton As) desirable. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 L. iving*ton Ave. 
PRHE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


ee York, Albany. 





RAN Y LAW SCHOOL. FALI 
c~ tm begins Sept. 2, 1884. For Circulars ad 
dress the Dean, Horace bk. Surru, LL.D., Albany, ¥. 
New York, Aurora, Cayuea Lake. 
] PELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
diea. 


Full Collegiate course. Music and Art 
Session begins Sept. 10, 1SS4. 


Send for Cata’ogue. 
' E. 8. Prisner, D.D., 


Continucd on page fi, 
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Foreren Eclectic 
FOR AUGUST 
(Prom the Critic , July 12.) 


President. 


and Good Literature 
The Forvign Felectic has been doing for #1x months 
what Liftel’s Living Age has been doing for many 
years: that is to say,it has been bringing to the doors of 
those who would otherwise fail to get it, the cream of 
the current literature of the Old World; only, while 
Littell’s has provided exclusively for English reading 
and English-speaking readers, the Eclectic has served a 
monthly meal for those to whom French and German 
are as their mother-tongue. The best reviews of France 
and Germany are drawn upon by a skillful hand, and 
their choicest contents reprinted in their original form: 
TERMS—Yearly subscription to each Part, $2.50: to 
both Parts (double number), $4. Single copies of each 
Part, 25 cents; both Parts in one number, 35 cents, 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC CO 
P. 0. Lock Box 995, Philadelphia. 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Tuk WEEK 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS............0c0cecceeeseees 4 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Mr. Blaive’s Last Letter na 
Governor Cleveland and City Re form. 
The True Cause of the Trouble . 
Another Word on College Controve rsies. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
More Parliamentary Troubles: the 
the Francbise Bil 


“Conference and 
CORRESPONDENCE : 


The Society for Psychical Research..... 
Archmology in Asia ‘ binngeeenee 


NOTES 


REVIEWS : 


Marshal Bugeaud 

Koge rs’s Work and Wages 

Contemporary Socialism 

History of the First Church in Hartford.. 

Tales, Essays, and Poems 

The Mothers of Great Men and Women, and Some 
Wives of Great Men 7 

Reflections in Palestine 

A Grammar of the Cake anys IL Language ‘of Guate- 
mala.. ° eeucdens 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK........ .... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requestcid. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of addreas ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation, | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line am 

= insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, 
column (140 lines $20 each insertion; with _ 6 

choice of page, $27. = 

A page (3 columns), $60 cach insertion; with ~ 
chotce of position, $80. —_—_ 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as|— 
far as possible and arranged in order of = ——— 15 
the largest at the top. oa 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION &s sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,200 
ooptes, The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gilhe 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and ra Glasses, Telescopes Micro 
Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
a, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues ay enc osing stamp. Estab shed 1840, 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., ms Be fe 


Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass. 


ork, 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, og ete., 
B, Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St.. N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





etc, T. 





Proysessional. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 


W 


Ave., N. 





Schools. 


Continued from first page. 


NEW York, Buffalo. 
ISS ISABELLA WHITE, Stamford, 
Conn., has assumed charge of St. Margaret's 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. Until Sept. 1 Miss White should 
be addressed at Butler, Pa. 
New York, Canandaigua. , 
TOR T HILL, a Home-School for Boys. 


Number limited to 12. Terms #600, For circu- 


i address Rev. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, _ 

| i ae F PEEBLE s. ‘ND MISS . 
L K. Thompson will open an English, French, < 
German Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children on Wednesday, October 1, 1884, at 52 East 
57th St.. New York. For particulars, address Box 109, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


NEw York Cry. 32 FE. 57t 


New York, Elmira. 


it “LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—The- | 
« roughly furnished for College 


. », Eclectic, and Pre 
paratory Courses of Study; also Music and Art. Heated 
by steam, and furnished with an elevator. Charges un- 
A. W.' Cow Les, DD., vres. 


usually moderate, Kev. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
yGORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute.—Handsome new buildings, steam heated, 
with superb Chapel, Class and Society reoms. Board: 
ing accommodations, 120; average enrolments, 
term; 12 teachers. Graduating Courses for ladies and 
gentlemen: Classical, Scientific. College preparatory. 
and Commercial. 40 graduates this year from 10 of the 
States. 30 free lectures yearly—Ait, Oratory, Music. 
27th year, Sept. 15. Address Jos. E. KING, D.D. 
NEW YOrK, Nanuet, Roc kland Co. 
“OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offe r agood home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, Salem. 
T. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four pinstewcters. 
Kew I 16 ‘Suspe nsion Bri« hom. 
E VE 
the U hae TM, ete. Terms, $350 per annum, 
Wi-rrep H. Munro, A.M., President. 


Onto, Cincinnati ; P 
( VIICK ERING Classical and Sctentific In- 
; stitute—1855-i1884.—Boarding and Day School for 
30y8. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Departments. 
Send for catalogue to the Principal, 
W. H. VENABLE, A.M. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS STORER AND 


will reopen their School Sept. 


MISS LUPTON 
24,1884. They 


aim to lay the foundation of a sound general education, 
or to prepare pupils for the Harvard examination or any 


college open to wemen. For circulars or any further 
informat on Sapie, in person or by letter,at the School 
house, No. 166 West Seventh Street. 


Ouro, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
| ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
L will open their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24. Particulars from circular. Ap- 
plications should be made e arly. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Jermantown, 
A DAME CLEMENT S SCHOOL 
(1857-1884) for young ladies and little girls. 
27th year begins Sept. 18. Miss E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
Miss VIRGINIA WILKE, Assoc iate Prine ipal. 


200 per | 


'X COLLEGE.—Prepares for | 


Onto, Cincinnati Z rer : 
j OUNT AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 
Institute, Cincinnati.—Family and Day School 
Beautiful location; large grounds. Thorough se holar: 
ship; best Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens Sept. 24 
For circulars, address 
H. THANE MILLER, Pres'’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Northampton Co, 

aj ZARETH HALL BOARDING 
as School for Boys. The one hundredth schoo! 
year begins Wednescay, Sept.3. Present addresses of 
former pupils are desired, with aview to preparations 
for a fitting Centennial celebration in 1885. 

EvGENE LFIPERT, Principal. 
_J. T. ZorN, Associate Principal. _ 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Ogontz, 
‘ba NT7Z SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this School (Chest 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, will com 
mence September 24th. 
Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE. 
BENNETT and EASTMAN, 
Address letters to Ogontz, Monteomery Co., Pa. 
grams to York Road Station, North Pe nna. R. "R. 


; tele- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4116 Spruce Sireet 

} ISS GORDON’S FRENCH AND ENG- 
ik lish School for Young Ladies and Little Girls 
will reopen September L5th. 

A Resident French Teacher. 

Vocal Music—Mrs. Fllen G. Haydon. 

Piano— Miss F. EK. McKinney, under direction of Mr, 
Wm. H. Sherwood (of Boston). 


PENNSYLVANIA, P nil adetphia, 1350 Pine ‘Stree t. 

7SS ANABLE'S E ‘nglish, French, and 

German Boarding and Day Se hool Young 
_The  thirty- sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


1 vadies 8. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
| School for } Foung' wadies will reopen, Some. ' 21. 
PE ENNSYLVANIA, Philade iphia. 
Y he ~ MISSES L. V. SMITH AND R. 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 24, 1884, at 
1833 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pottstown. 
"THE HILL SCHOOL.—PREPARATO 
ry to College, University, and Business. Num 
ber limited, efficiency increased, new buddings and 
equipment, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, 
provided With hot and cold water and single beds 
throughout. Perfect sanitary appointments. Gymna 
sium complete, uncer direction of physician and sy« 
cial instructor. Prompt application necessary. 
JOHN Meas, Ph.D., Principal. 





RHODE IsLanD, Providence. 
ery: > = ; 7 of ee 
y¥RIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOkK 
both sexes. Established in 1819. Term begins 
September 3, 1884. Address AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M. 
Vireinia, Petersburg. 
( TNIVERSITY SCHOOL, — 7x enticth 
pe an session begins first Monday in October. 
Thorou pV ng for University of Virginia, col 
leges o shest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
Ac ~ LA. Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing; lo 
cation very heaithy ; pupils uniformly successtul. For 
catalogues, address W. GoRDON McCabe, Head Master. 
Keferences: Chas. M te 
York; Jos. W. Harper, jr.. Harper & Bros.; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the sc hool) ; Professors B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve (Johns bey »kins U niversity), Chariton T. Lewis 
(New York city . H. Toy and Chas. R. Lanman (Har 
vard), and the Res ulty of the U aiversity orv woam. 
"GERMANY, Hannov. er, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 


vouns Radios. Address H. G. HILKEN Box 723, 


Baltimore. M 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTUR! 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ATQA, M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884, 


President Bank of New 








JUNE 


For the UNIVERSITY REG sTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and for special information, apply to 

THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 


HARLES W.STONE, 
| TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN 


GROW. ~ STRAWBERRIES, 


ay «ULEWANGEK & BARRY. 
Roent Hope Nurseries. kochester, N.Y. 
Ment 


n this pane 
this paper, 


IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinte n 

dents, grade teachers, spectatists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Sout 1ern States fur ensuing year. 


[ TNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies 

school officers and families with teachers, and 
aids teachers in obtaining positions. Apply to A. Lo 
VELL & Co., Managers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


lVauts. 


] GENTLEMAN AND LADY, WITH 
Pe no children of their own, will take into their 
family for training and preparation for college, or 
other study, two boys. Successful experience and ex 
cellent reference. The advantages of Adams Academy, 
if desired. Address “* B,,’’ Quincy, Mass. 


A STENOGRAPHER, THOROUGHLY 
familiar with office duties, Wishes business en 
vageme nt for coming year. 


Is accustomed to proof 
reading and revision of mannse ript. 
a 


A‘ jdress 
Nation Office. 


N EXPERIENCED PRIVATE TU- 


tor (Graduate of Harvard, has also studied in 

Germ: iny) desires a summer pupil. Specialties: Eng 

lish, German, Greek, and Latin. Excellent references. 
Address LANGUAGE, care of the Nation. 


( LASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED. 

-A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously success- 
ful in New England, now Greek master in a ehurch 
boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classics in a 
chureb day-school or city high school, Kast or West. Will 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. Highest refe 
rences, Including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care 
of the Nation, 


| CATION ABROAD,.—A GERMAN 
s professor at Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, will take 
into hisfamily a few boys wishing to learn German 
ind to attend the excellent schools of the city. Terms 
#250 per anoum. For circulars” address H. T. Finck, 
Nation Office, or Prof. Somnier, Kornbergstr. 21, Stutt 
gart, Germ: my. 


PRINCI. AL “WANTED TO PUR- 
chase a Boys’ Boarding and Day School, within 
two hours of New York. Net annual income $4 500. 


Price, $4,500. Apply to a. LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor 
Piace, New York. 


t dasa oo R OF MATHEMATICS AND 
Physics.—A gentleman of successful experience 
as a teacher, and well recommended, desires a position 


as instructor in mathematics or physics in some higher 


institution. For particulars addres 


TEACHER, Box 2 


WO HARVARD GRADUATES (1884) 
who have taken Highest Honors, one in Classics, 
the other in Mathematics, and have had an extended 
experience in private tutoring, desire to prepare two 
or three pupils for the Fall entrance examinations. 
Best of references. Address 
G. W. Sawin, Cambridge, Mass. 


] JANTED.—POSITION TO TEACH 
in private school or family by lady who has 
passed the Harvard University examinations for wo 
men (preliminary and advar ced), has spent several years 
in Europe,and has had exper'ence in teaching. Re 
turns to America in June. 
Address *X. Y. Z..” care of Nation 





tating salary, 
©, Boston, Mass. 








To lovers of — Pale Ale we recommend 
Burke’s ” Light Sparkling Pale 
Ale 


as the Finest English Ale Bottled. Refreshing, invigo 
rating, and constituting an appetizing tonie while 
slightly stimulating. Easy of digestion. For sale every 
where, 
EDWARD AND JOHN BURKE 
Dublin and Liverpool, 
Proprietors of 
Burke’s Red Head Brand of Stout. 


( “A TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
—A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, 84g X 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent on rece pe ot price, hated Publisher of the Nation. 


COMMUN ITY CANNED GOODS 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul 
try packed under the best conditions, and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment. 
Price-list sent on application. Address ONEIDA COM 
MUNITY (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


7E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure 
California Wine, price 85. SONOMA WISE AND 
BRANDY CO., 30 Warren Street. New York. 


for entering Title, 
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The Nation 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the Un 
: | 
of literary and political criticism of the highest 


control of party, school, or interest of any sort, 


authority at home and 
Evening Post, it has increased 


to twenty-fou 


r pages, and added many 


torial management has been unchanged from 
tend that the Ween shall become more than 


best thought of the country and time 
Its Departments are 
The Week. Brief 


comments 
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mestic and foreign, together with a summary of the week's news in six columns 
of brief paragraphs. 

Edttortal and Miscellaneous Articles Careful and moderate discussion of 
leading political and social questions 

Spectal Corresp rom ll q irters of the viobse \ ic gent 
trustworthy observers. 

Occastonal Correspond: Letters to the editor on every subject: germans 
to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chietly on literary, si Nusicad id dra 
matic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars { iV s sts) of tn 
hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art) exhibitions works of art, thre 
drama, ete. 

The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 
suitable shape for binding, and a set of the .Va/ preserved, be ( ind 
indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 
events of importance in the political and literary world availabl lwo volumes 
are completed annually. The index and title-page ipany the last issue of 
each volume. 

. 

Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid Spe copies sent on application 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway, New York 
vr bar, Y sma ut es 
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rary index to the Nafion publis 


all librarti 
$1. (P 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient counts ca 
Nation, Kk 
form. Substantially made ind in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one J (,¢ 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 
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consisting of a series 
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ientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
; or $1 28 for two volumes 
Publisher of the Nation, 


cents per volume 


DY) OF POLITICS and Politicians 
he United States, 1865-1882: An analytical tn 
Natum for that period (with occasional paral 


res to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 


urces) This index supplements the chiefly lite 


ved in 1886. Valuable to 
es, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantc Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 24, 1884. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu 
ary, 1883, to 3lst December, L883.... ... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SE  cbiddscdeudansadacadeckuacees 


$4,168,953 10 


1,539,282 53 


Total Marine Premiums.......... .......... $5,708,185 63 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1883, to 3lst December, 1883............... 
Losses pes during the same 
See eauaeegtanebaitenianiiet $1,901,042 38 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
50,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
SD OD ncrecasdnccccentsectaccsqncece 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 
425,000 00 
1,588,306 79 
335,710 68 


$12,972,312 47 


Ge le oc cons cccseccceccccccssccesce ° 


BBs 0 6c6080 05 060000sse-cccteccetenccsceces 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3ist December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


J. D. Jones. Royal Phelps, 
Charles Dennis, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Wm. H. Macy, 
Chas. D. Leverich, Chas. H. Russell, 
William Bryce, James Low, 
William H. Fogg, David Lane, 

T. B. Coddington, G. W. Burnham, 
Horace K.Thurber A. A. Raven, 
William Degroot, Wm. Sturgis, 
John L. Riker, Benj. H. Field, 
N. Denton Smith. Josiah O. Low, 


Wm. E. Dodge, 
J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


George Bliss, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
John D. Hewlett, 
William H. Webb, 
Chas. P. Burdett, 
Horace Gray, 

E, W. Corlies, 
John Elliott, 
Adolph Lemoyne 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Chas. H. Marshall, 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES, 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS. 








From the Home Journal. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-established 
oomoeny £ ves evidence of the sound financial condi- 
tion and increasing prosperity of this institutio». Its 
income for the year 1883 was $2,080,729; its disburse- 
ments, $1,475,178.31—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a querter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000, 





Kleinhans'’ Country Retreat, 


For Hunters, Fishermen, and Pleasure Seekers. Game 
and fish in season. Pond at door, stocked with fish. 
Boats free. Pleasant and healthful location. 
large, cool, and pleasant. 5 bours from New York yia 


Erie R. R. 
HENRY KLEINHANS, 


Blooming Grove, Pike Co.,Pa. 


$4,260,428 93 | 





ffistorical Poetry 
Ancient [1ebrews. 
TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


Vols, I, and II, 8Svo, cloth, price of each 


volume, $2. 
Extracts from Remarks of the Press: 


‘“‘Mr. Heilprin’s book . . . has a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistorical criticism. . . . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 


Chas. 


marked ; but they are generally well supported | 


by eminent autborities, and show the latest re- 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. . . . When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 


are impressed not simply with the eruaition of | 


the writer, but also with his thorough indepen 
dence in the treatment of his themes.”—Rev. S. 
J. Barrows (‘‘ Christian Register,” Boston). 


“The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible 1s inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 

‘With all his critical freeness . . . he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 


the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (‘* Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology”). 


‘* Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 


Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JU38T PUBLISHED: 


THE FAINALLS OF T/IPTON. 
By Miss Virginia W. Johnson. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.25, 


A charming and striking story of New Eng 
lard life, strong in the delineation of its charac- 
ters, dramatic in the management of the situa- 
tions, and intensely interesting in its plot. 

A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
GUERNDALE. By J. S., of Dale. 
1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

“The plot of the story, or rather of the ro 
mance, for no other name properly describes it, 
is full of delicacy and beauty. . . . Theau 
thor has given usa story such as we have not 


bad in this country since the time of Haw- 
thorne.”—Boston Advertiser. 





Midsummer Number of the Series. 
Stories by American Au- 


thors. 
The Fifth Volume Contains: 


| ALIGHTMAN. By Henry James. 


sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen | 


in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, hollind- 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra- 


(‘* Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 


‘*Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his | 


realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, has the humility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”—Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (“* Unity,” Chicago). 


“This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work. . . . here is 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”—Academy, London. 


‘In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten.”—Dr. A. 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 

By Wednesday steamer—Ist Cabin, $100 to $150; 2d 
Cabin, s6v. By ogy J steamer—lst Cabin, $75; 2d 
Cabin, $50. Sveerage at lowest rates. 

OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green. 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous origina! paintinge 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 


| perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,0€0 


Rooms | 


subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 





Reprinted from the Nativn, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the pa 
per, now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. a 

HENKY HOLT & CO., New York. 


RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— | 


Kuenen ( Theolo- | 


But the reve- | YATIL. 


By F. D. Millet. 

THE END OF NEW YORK. By Park Benja 
min. 

WHY THOMAS WAS DJSCHARGED. 
George Arnold. 

THE TACHYPOMP. By E. P. Mitchell. 

Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 50 Cents. 

The stories in this new number are bright and 

amusing, and especially fitted for the midsum- 

mer season. Send for detailed list of earlier 

volumes, 


By 





These pooks are for sale by all booksellers, or 


sent postpaid by 
gepven Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


“THE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually. e coilec 
tion of principal and prompt payment of ipterest 
uaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the 

Jompany’s Vice-President and Western Manager, resi 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,060,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies. 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market. 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 





References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y.; 
Georgetown Peabody yg Georgetown, Mass.; Ed- 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Ph llips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


| JAMES WuiTELy. Harry C. Locax. H. CRUGER OAKLEY 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DopGE, Washington, D. CU. 





Wm. R. TRAVERS, Speciv! Partner. 


| pPNce & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
, 4180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fitteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of kailroad se 
curities, also Grain and Pruvisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


A PP. TURNER & CoO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 

DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


§ NEw YorK STOCK FXCHANGE. 
Members } Pur apELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
IssuzE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use in 
Tuis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





The Nation. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1884. 


The Week. 


Mr. BLAINe’s letter illustrates remarkably the 
truth of the saying that ‘‘a council of war 
never fights.” The letter is undoubtedly the 
joint composition of the candidate himself, 
Messrs. Whitelaw Reid, William Walter 
Phelps, C. E. Smith, and Steve Elkins. The 
result is that there is nothing ‘‘ aggressive ” 
in it whatever. It does not contain a 
trace of the policy of ‘‘keeping the ene- 
my on the run from the start” which 
we were told he had adopted. Nobody but 
a very quarrelsome or unprincipled man 
would deny with heat anything it contains, 
and no animated being except a deer, or hare, 
or horse would fly from it. Steve Elkins 
probably thinks a great deal of it very molly- 
coddleish, but Mr. Smith, the com- 
manding mind of the Philadelphia Press, 
doubtless chuckles over its length, which 
to him is the highest mark of excellence in 
any product of the human understanding. 











We think, however, that under all the cir- 
cumstances it is not modest of the Tribune to 
call the letter a work which makes Mr. Blaine 
‘‘the foremost man of the time.” Surely it is 
not possible to write three columns of any- 
thing which would raise a man above Bis- 
marck, or Gladstone, or Moltke, or the Mahdi, 
or General Grant, or Sheridan, or Senator Hoar. 
Is it possible, moreover, that anybody can pro- 
ducein a week, even with such advisers as Mr. 
Blaine had, a short document, “ which 
would have done honor to any President 
in our history” — say even to Wash- 
ington or Lincoln, with their matchless 
record of soldier's and statesman’s service? 
And is it possible that a man can have reached 
Blaive’s age—over fifty—without ever writing 
one line that any human being remembered 
ten minutes after he had written it—always 
excepting the Mulligan letters—and then sud- 
denly, in a single week, compound a short 
essay on half a dozen topics that ‘‘has ele- 
vated the standard of public discus- 
sion for coming generations, and raised 
the nation in the estimation of the 
wisest and best men of other lands”? If 
Blaine has done this, he beats Milton, and 
Burke, and Macaulay, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and all other modern essayists and publicists 
of every tongue and land. 





There is a pastoral simplicity in General 
Logan’s letter of acceptance almost touching. 
While Mr. Blaine’s letter seems to be written 
down to a low intellectual level by set pur- 
pose, General Logan’s appears to rest upon 
the same level naturally, and will therefore be 
much the more attractive to voters upon that 
plane of intelligence. What could be more 
captivating to the wayfarer than the sugges- 
tion that ‘‘ In all successful government it is a 
prime requisite that capital and labor should 


be upon the best terms, and that both should 
| to think that if Cleveland is elected President | 


enjoy the highest attainable prosperity ; if 





there be a disturbance of that just balance be 
tween them, one or the other suffers and dis- 
satisfaction follows, which is harmful to both”? 
The wretched Cleveland holds, of course, 
that capital and labor should quarrel as much as 
possible, and fall to the lowest attainable mise 
ry. Equally pronounced are General Logan's 
views on the subject of ‘‘our own bottoms.” 
‘‘None realizes more fully than myself,” he 
says, ‘‘the great delicacy and difficulty of ad- 
justing a tariff so nicely and equitably as to 
protect every industry, sustain every class of 
American labor, promote to the highest posi 
tion great agricultural interests, and at the 
same time to give to one and all the advan 
tages pertaining to foreign productions not in 
competition with our own, thus not only 
building up foreign commerce, but taking 
measures to carry it én eur own bottoms.” The 
conclusiveness as well as the patriotism 
of this course is apparent at a 
glance. We are to exclude all foreign pro- 
ductions that come in competition with our 
own, and this will not only build up foreign 
commerce, but insure the carrying of it in our 
own bottoms. It is perfectly astonishing that 
all the attempts hitherto made to realize this dou. 
ble gratification have proved lamentable fail- 
ures. On the subject of the currency also Gene- 
ral Logan has very clear views. ‘‘ The advan- 
tage,” he says, ‘‘ of having a bank note in the 
house which will be as good in the morning 
as it was the night before, should be appreci- 
ated by all.” Undoubtedly. But there is one 
thing even more desirable, and that is to have 
a bank note in the house that will be better in 
the morning than it was the night before. 


This should not be overlooked by Mr. 
Hendricks when he writes his letter of 
acceptance. A banking system under which 


a note shall be worth a dollar and a balf in the 
morning when it was worth only a dollar the 
night before would be immensely popular. 





A large meeting of anti-Blaine Republicans 
was heldin Concord, Mass.,on Thursday even- 
ing,and delegates were elected to attend the In- 
dependent Conference in this city. The meeting 
organized itself into an anti-Blaine campaign 
club, with George A. King for President, and 
an executive committee of leading citizens, 
among whom are a son of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and a son of Judge E. R. Hoar. At Prince- 


ton, New Jersey, there is a Blaine revolt, in | 


which the leaders are nearly all the members of 
the College Faculty, who are helped on by an 


ex-Mayor of the city and several clergymen. In | 


fact, the educated men in all the university 
towns and in many seats of smaller education- 
alinstitutions are in open revolt now,and unless 
something is done about it their influence will 
be a formidable element in the campaign. 
We presume they can be partially disposed of 
by calling them ‘‘ free-traders "—all educated 
men are free-traders, it seems—and if any of 
them hold out after that they can be called 
**mugwumps.” 





Mr. Sherman 8. Rogers, of Buffalo, appears 





| cuted. 
| know which of 
| the office of President would be likely to 


he will immediately repeal the Civil Service 
Act, and set its previsions at nought, while if 
Blaine is elected the act will remain in force 
and be faithfully executed. In holding this 
view Mr. Rogers, whose faithfulness to the prin 
ciples of civil-service reform is not questioned 
differs from nearly all 
been chietly instrumental in securing the pas 
sage ef the act and in giving it such efficiency 
as it now has. 
guarantees of the permanence of the reform 
that its promoters were not contined to on 


those who have 


It is one of the most effective 


party. Its most conspicuous advocate in 
Congress was Senator Pendleton, of Ohio 
and its most efficient supporter in) publi 


station in New York was and is Grover 
Cleveland, without whose zealous coopers 
tion it would have been impossible to et 


forceithere. Governor Cleveland might have 
appointed in this State a Civil Service Commis 
sion who would have rendered the act nugators 
and turned it into a laughing stock lustead 
of doing so he appointed three men who b 


lieved in the necessity of the reform and wi 

have given unremitting attention to the means 
for putting it in thorough execution. In 
point of fact Governor Cleveland sought the 
advice of the Civil-Service Reform As 


sociation in the selection of the Commission 
His appointees were Henry A. Richmona 
John Jav,‘and Judge Schoonmaker, and they 
selected Silas W. Burt as Chief Examiner. It 
is needless to say that four names could not 
have been found in the length and breadth of 
New York more satisfactory to the Associa 
tion thanthese. Nor could four men have been 
found who would have labored more earnes'ly 
and intelligently to carry out the spirit of the 
law. Nor can we fail to add that in the per 
son of Everett P. Wheeler, a 
Civil-Service Reform Association has found a 


Democrat, the 


helper second to no one in the restless activity 
he has brought to the service of the cause. 
As Chairman of the Association’s Executive 
Committee Mr. Wheeler has been untiring in 
labors to promote the reform in national, 
State, and municipal government. And we 
speak with knowledge when we say that Gov 
ernor Cleveland has seconded Mr. Wheeler's 
efforts in every possible way. 


It may occur to Mr. Rogers upon further 
reflection that there is a law on the statute 
book regulating all minor appointments in the 
civil service of the United States, and that 
the President cannot repeal it, even if he 
desired to do so. The only danger is that 
the existing law might not be properly exe- 
Therefore it becomes important to 
the two candidates for 


give it the most efficient support. Mr. Blaine 


i ba es 
| belongs to the class of politicians who have 
| always held the reform in sovereign contempt. 


Whatever progress it has made, and whatever 
success it has achieved, bas been gained in spite 
of them. No two of them can meet each other 


| and broach the subject without laughing like 


a pair of Roman augurs. Their notion of 
civil-service reform is comprised in one fixed 
idea, viz., to keep “our fellows” in. The 
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real friends of that reform desire something 
better. They desire to see the rule of ap- 
pointment and promotion divorced from poli- 
tics entirely, so that no questions shall be ask- 
ed of a candidate for routine duties (which em- 
brace the great bulk of Federal appointments) 
whether he votes one ticket or the other. This, 
we are glad to say, is the rule now. It is the 
rule at Washington and it is the rule at 
Albany. We have abundant assurances from 
the past conduct of Governor Cleveland that 
the principles which have regulated his ad- 
ministration as Governor will control him in 
the higher position for which he has been 
nominated. We do not expect that he will 
appoint Republicans to offices not embraced 
in the Civil-Service Act, any more than we 
expect that Mr. Blaine would appoint to such 
offices the immediate friends of Mr. Arthur. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in an interview 
published in the Boston Herald, has announced 
his intention of compromising between his 
known convictions about Blaine’s character 
and his allegiance to the Republican party by 
voting for the candidate while taking no part 
in the canvass. In fact, he is going to keep 
out of politics all summer by going out to his 
ranche in Montana. Mr. Cabot Lodge, who is 
in a somewhat more difficult position than Mr. 
Roosevelt, as he is not only Chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Committee, but wishes the 
nomination for Congress in his district, comes 
near adopting the same course. He takes part 
in the canvass by speaking at public meetings 
in praise of the Republican party, but re- 
frains, so far as we koow, thus far, from 
saying a good word for the candidate, 
But that they are both going to vote for 
a man to fill the office of President of the 
United States whose character they believe to 
be bad, and who is therefore in their eyes unfit 
for the place, we presume neither of them 
would deny. The reasons which operate with 
them both are probably the same and have 
been succinctly expressed by Mr. Roosevelt. 
They are in substance that he cannot accomplish 
anything except through the regular party or- 
ganization; that ‘‘whatever good he has ac- 
complished has been through the Kepublican 
party,” and he concludes, therefore, that if, 
through bolting or other irregularity, he caused 
it to drop him, he would accomplish no more 
good. There are some other cases of this 
sort of conversion to Blaine. Senator Hoar’s 
is, however, somewhat different. Hus hold on 
the Senatorship is very insecure. He came 
very near being dropped last year for voting 
for the River and Harbor Bill, and alarm, 
acting on a narrow intelligence and a bitterly 
partisan temper, makes him, although he 
knows Blaine well, a real whole-hog Republi- 
can, who opens his mouth and shuts his eyes 
whenever he hears the rattle of the fork in the 
party pot. 





We hold, however, that Mr. Roosevelt is 
making on a great scale the mistake which 
has brought several of his predecessors in New. 
York politics to grief. They surrendered as 
soon as they got to Albany, and became obe- 
dient tools of the existing Machine, having 
been told by their older advisers that it was 
folly to try to do anything in politics either 





outside the party organization or in oppo- | case of ‘‘ politics” 


sition to its managers. 


his success at Albany and his rise into | 


prominence to the remarkable good sense 
which enabled him to avoid this snare, 
and to struggle for reform from the begin- 
ning in defiance of the party managers. He ac- 
complished the good he did accomplisb, let us 
assure him, not through the Republican party, 
from which he got hardly a dozen willing 
votes during the whole of last winter, but 
through the reform sentiment of the country 
on which he manfully threw himself un- 
reservedly, and which bore him from 
victory to victory, in the teeth of all opposi- 
tion. It was that, too, which sent him to the 
Chicago Convention asa real power. The Re- 
publicun party as now managed would never 
have sent him there at all. To the wing of it 
which has nominated and is supporting 
Blaine, he is simply a crank and a nuisance, 
whose influence is an absurdity. What 
we fear is that in openly avowing his 
loss of confidence in the ability of this 
reform sentiment to keep him in politics 
and make him useful in it, he is delibe- 
rately sapping the sources of his own strength, 
and putting a blot on his record which will be 
remembered against him in better days than 
these we live in. Young men like Mr. 
Roosevelt owe all their force in politics not to 
party fidelitr, but to popular confidence in their 
absolute integrity, and to their ability to wait 
for the sober second thought of the voters. We 
believe there is no case on record in which 
such a young man, with a natural talent for 
politics, has had enduring reason to regret 
having stood for honesty and trutbfulness 
against party pressure. In fact, the function 
of such men is to stand firm against bursts of 
party folly or baseness, until the popular 
conscience has time to act. From this con- 
science there is no refuge. Thereisno ranche 
or other hiding place in the world in which a 
man can wait for Blaine and the Mulligan 
letters to “blow over,” for they will never 
blow over until! justice be done. 





Secretary Chandler’s treatment of Command- 
er Evans, of the lighthouse service, is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing which everybody who 
has followed Chandler's political career would 
expect, but it is nevertheless a gross outrage 
of official conduct, and a direct blow at the 
discipline of the navy. The Commander’s 
offence was the removal of a negro light- 
house keeper who had been appointed in 
his district at the request of Mahone. 
Tbe man was notoriously incompetent, 
and there was never any reason for putting 
him into this most responsible service except 
that Mahone wanted him to have a “ place.” 
lt happened, however, that he was a member 
of the Virginia Legislature and a delegate to 
the Chicago Republican Convention. His 
removal by Evans stirred up a great political 
breeze; the case was carried to Washington, 
and great pressure was brought upon Chandler 
to have the audacious Commander removed. 
Chandler complied, and wrote the order for his 
removal; but it had no effect unless confirmed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Folger 
hesitated several weeks about giving his con- 
firmation, but he has yielded now. It is a 


Mr. Roosevelt owed | 


' 





pure and simple, and if 
it is allowed to stand, it wil] be useless, dur- 
ing the remainder of Chandler's term at least, 
to attempt to enforce anything like discipline 


| in the service. 





Judge Daly writes to the //erald a letter on 
the heroic achievements of the Greely Ex- 
ploring Expedition, in which he discusses in 
cidentally the value and importance of Arctic 
discovery from the standpoint of common 
humanity as well as that of the geographer 
and mon of science. He agrees with common 
people that further efforts to reach the north 
pole will be unavailing, and if persisted in will 
result in fruitless suffering and loss of life. The 
“open polar sea,” he says, was shown to be 
an error and a delusion by the explorations of 
the Alert and Discovery mm 1875-6. The ex 
perience of the sledging parties of this expe- 
dition proved by observations what science 
had already shown must necessarily exist 
north of the eighty-second parallel of latitude, 
viz., afrightful and impassable barricr of ice 
broken up in hummocks and tumbled into 
every conceivable shape, constituting an ob- 
stacle which the whole human race, if their 
united efforts were concentrated upon it, 
could not overcome. The utmost efforts 
of the explorers who leave their ships 
and take to sledges after pushing as far 
as ships can go, are only equal to a mile or 
two a day, accomplished by cutting narrow 
passages through interminable ice-walls which 
speedily fill up with driving snow so that the 
very road opened with so much labor is Jost 
onthe return. And since provisions and fuel 
must be carried on the backs of men or dragged 
over the rough pathway, the limit of such terri- 
ble labor is measured by the muscular strength 
of the individual and his power to resist the 
benumbing effects of cold. It is vastly credita- 
ble to Greely and his men that they penetrated 
a few miles further than the English sledyers 
under Sir George Nares, but they discovered 
nothing except that the ice of 1882 was the 
same as that of 1876. 





But it 1s possible, says Judge Daly, to add 
largely to our knowledge of the structure of 
the earth within the Arctic Circle without the 
sacrifice of life. ‘‘Continuous scientific ob- 
servations,” he says, ‘around the polar basin, 
extending as far inward or toward the pole 
as favorable opportunities offer, are quite 
another matter, for we shall never accurately 
know the laws of acrial and oceanic currents 
ualess we know more than we do now about 
what takes place in the Arctic Circle, and 
this will not in my judgment be aban- 
doned, notwithstanding the calamity that 
has befallen the present expedition. No 
loss of life has hitherto attended the estab- 
lishment of the many stations by other gov 
erpnments which have preceded ours, nor, as 
the event has shown, would any have attended 
the one established by our Government had it 
been properiy carried out and attended to by 
those who undertook the direction of it at 
Washington or to whom the command of the 
vessels sent out in 1882 was intrusted.” This 
view is not opposed to the popular dread of 
Arctic discovery, which derives its strength 
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from the tales of suffering and death so often 
reported on the return of the explorers, 
in respect of which the Greely expedition 
seems to yield nothing by comparison with 
any which has gone before. The project of 
establishing fixed stations and providing them 
with the necessaries of life is reasonable 
enough if the men who go there can be kept 
to their appointed work and restr.imed from 
endeavors to outdo others in achieving the 
impossible. 





Some ministers and religious men are mak- 
ing a stand against Sunday music in the 
parks, which from the religious point of view 
even is very unfortunate. The reason was 
very well stated by Lord Bramwell in Eng- 
land the other day in a discussion about open- 
ing the museums and picture galleries on 
Sunday. We are unable to quote his exact 
words, but the substance of what he said 
this—that by presenting ‘‘ Sabbath 
breaking,” even through innocent amusement 
to children and young people, as a sin as great 
as any other, and as often the beginning of all 
other sins, it being at the same time the sin of 
all sins the easiest to commit, and most likely 
to be committed even by the purest, Cbristian 
teachers make real offences against morality 
seem trifling, and bring the whole body of 
Christian ethics into acertain contempt. The 
vast majority of the people of this city do not 
believe that it 1s Sabbath breaking—that is, 
disrespect to the Creator—in any proper 
sense of the word, to have music in the Cen- 
tral Park on Sunday; and considering that 
hundreds of thousands of the good and wise 
men of all Christian countries agree with 
them,there is not the smallest chance of con- 
verting them. If the Central Park Commis- 
sioners, therefore, were to disregard their 
wishes in deference to the small minority who 
still hold the old Jewish view of obligation 
about Sunday observance, it would simply 
be regarded as the victory of bigotry, and do 
much to lessen the influence of the religious 
world on questions of legislation and adminis- 
tration about which there is no real differ- 
ence among the friends of order and morality. 
Any Christian man, for instance, who was 
successful in stopping the poor man’s music 
on the one day in the week when he can listen 
to it, would certainly speak with greatly di- 
minished force in aid of the enforcement of 
the law against Sunday liquor-dealing. 


was 





One of the good signs of the times as re- 
yards the relations of the Church to the peo- 
plein England was the support given by some 
Bishops in the House of Lords <o the Franchise 
Bill the other day. In the division, in which 
the Conservative majority was seriously cut 
down, both the Archbishops and ten Bishops 
—all but one of those present—voted with the 
minority after a speech of some power from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Thirteen 
abstained. One of the most painful and 
damaging chapters in the history of the Eng- 
lish Church, and one of which its enemies 


course of the Bishops in the Upper House 
on a great many of the most important re- 
formatory measures of the last century. Most 


of them opposed the abolition of the slave 


| trade, Romilly’s attempts to reform the cri- 


minal code, the Catholic emaucipation, the 
commutation of the Irish tithes, the first Re- 
form Bill, and a good many of the minor 


| interferences with contract for the benefit of 


the working classes. The result was a terrible 


| indictment of the Established Church, which 
only a year ago Mr. Jobn Bright turned to 
| account in a piece of passionate and powerful 





invective before a London audience. 





The condition of the wheat crop in Great 
Britain, as reviewed by the Heonomist of June 
28, does not fulfil the expectations indulged 
eatlier in the season. During April, May, 
and June there were several sharp frosts, fol 
lowed by cold east winds and an insufficiency 
of rain. Late reports from different countries 
indicate a great variation in the state of the 
wheat fields, instead of the uniform excellence 
of the early spring. ‘* On the whole,” 
the Economist, ‘‘the crop prospects of the 
United Kingdom are only moderately good at 
the best. They have been going down and 
down ever since spring sowing was completed, 
except when the recent rainfall saved a very 
large area of our crops from something like a 
total failure.” According to the same autho- 
rity,the harvest prospects on the Continent are 
much less bright than they were a few weeks 
ago. ‘‘In many parts of Frarce,” it contin- 
ues, ‘‘the blooming time for wheat has been 
cold and wet, and what promised to be a very 
fine crop will probably be only about an 
average. In Eastern Europe, and even as 
far west as Germany, heavy rains and ex- 
tensive inundations have done great damage, 
while drought had previously injured the 
wheats in South Russia and the 
Provinces to a serious extent. At present, 
however, we know of no reason for expecting 
less than an average wheat crop, in place of 
the great one at one time indicated from 
Europe as a whole.”’ No reports have been re- 
ceived from India, but the belief is general 
that exportation from that quarter bas been 
checked by the low prices prevailing, and that 
after all is said the United States can under- 
sell India in the English market. <A corre- 
spondent of the Economist adds that the 
average prices of the last year, 37 shillings 
per quarter (say $112 per bushel), leave a 
loss to the English producer, and that higber 
prices must be looked for rather than lower in 
the coming year. 


Suvs 


Danubian 





The Saturday Rerieic has made an attempt 
to destroy the belief in the one fact generally 
admitted to be proved with regard to cholera 
—that it is imported from one country to an 
other—and insists that nothing is 
about it except that it always appears in 


S| 
KRDOWn 


very dirty places. But the belief in ques 
| tion rests on the fact that it has hither- 
to followed lines of established travel. 


It is not certain that quarantine precau- 


| tions will Keep cholera out of a place; in- 
now and then make most effective use, is the | 


| 


deed, Dr. Koch is quoted as saying that such 
precautions are useless. But the physicians 
are not unanimous about this; and as such 
precautions may help to keep cholera out 


= 


they are usually resorted to. In sbort, the 
doctors think that we cannot afford as a prac 
tical matter to occupy a strictly agnostic posi 
tion as to the question. 


The French now ask, as an ultimatum, for a 
smart indemnity and the immediate withdrawal 
of the Chinese troops from the frontier of 
Tonquin,and,in case of refusal, Admiral Cour 
bet, who is in command of the French squad 
ron in Chinese waters, 1s directed to open hos 
tilities, The plac es he can attack effective ly 
the island of 
ports of Canton and of Amoy 


from the sea are Hainan, the 
The 
part of the fleet, too, could ascend the Yengtse 


and thus 


greater 
Kiang, reach the 
Napkin 


deal of pressure could be 


ireat clues of 


and Hangbow But a good 
brought to bear on 
China by the occupation simply of the island 
of Formosa, inciuding the port of Kelung, 
from which the chief coal supplies of the Em 
ure are now Crawn. An attack on Tien-Tsin, 
of Pekin, which is at the head of 
navization in the Petho River, will probably 
not be attempted, after the experience of the 


Evglish in 1859 


’ 
; 
the port 


The waters of the river are 


so shallow at this point that the fire of the 
larger vessels would be ineffective avainst 
the forts owing to the length of the range. and 


a division of infantry at least would be neces 
sary to operate against them by land 


The passage of a divorce law tn France 
after sixty years of indissoluble marriage, is 
leading to some curious speculation 
results. One the 
divorce has greatly increased the 


as to its 
absence of 


journal savs 
number of 
illegitimate ctuldren. Another says it has re- 


tarded the growth of population by diminish 


ing the number of marriages. In England 
and Prussia there are $8.5 marriages to 


the 100 inhabitants; in France only 7.5. In 
l 100 


Prussia, too, the number of births to the 
inbabitants is 8.82; in England 3.56; in 
, 


France it is only 2.47. The French have been 


cepre ssed by this difference for a good 
while, and one deputy has proposed to 
overcome it by offering prizes in money 


to the parents of large families, but this has 
met with only slight favor. The Journal des 
ke istes thinks there will be more marriages 
if divorce is made easy, and more stil if the 
legal formalities pecessary for marriage are 
diminisbed. I condemns ‘‘ the American sys- 
tem " of getting married by telegraph or tele- 
phone, but says the French bave gone to the 
other extreme in the multiplication of formali- 
ties, and it points to the fact that it is in the 
countries in which divorcee is easiest that there 
are most marriages. It finds an analogy for 
this in Turgot’s well-known law that more 
grain is imported into countries from which 
the exportation of grain is free than into 
those from which the exportation is pro- 
hibited. In like manner people enter into 
wedlock most readily in countries in which 
they can get out of it most readily. It would 
seem from this, however, that the writer has 
not familiarized himself wiih American ex 
perience in this matter, beyond noting the 
practice of ‘‘ marriage by telegraph or tele- 
phone.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKR’S NEWS. 


— 


July 16, to Tuvespay, July 22, 1884 
inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC, 


Tne Secretary of the Navy on Thursday 
received the news of the rescue of Lieutenant 
Greely, the Arctic explorer, and a number of 
his party by tbe relief expedition. Com- 
mander Scbley, of that expedition, telegraphed 
from St. John's, N. F., at 9 a. m.: ‘“‘ The 
Thetis, Bear, and Loch Garry arrived here to- 
day from West Greenland. All are well. 
We separated from the Alert 150 miles north 
during agale. At9 P.M. on June 22, five miles 
off Cape Sabine, in Smith’s Sound, the 7'etis 
and Bear rescued the following alive: Lieu- 
tenant A. W. Greely, Sergeant Brainard, 
Sergeant Fredericks, Sergeant Leng, Hospital 
Steward Beiderback, Private Connell, and 
Sergeant Ellison. They are the only survivors 
of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition. Ser- 
geant Ellison had lost both hands and feet by 
frost bite, and died July 6 at Godhaven, three 
days after amputation, which had become 
imperative. Seventeen of the twenty-five per- 
sons composing this expedition perished by 
starvalion at the point where found. One 
was drowned while sealing to procure food.” 
Twelve bodies of the dead were brought on 
board the ships. Five were swept out to sea 
and could not be recovered. The names of 
the dead recovered with date of death are as 
follows: Sergeant Cross, January 1, 1884; 
Wederick, Eskimo, April 5; Sergeant Linn, 
April 6; Lieutenant Lockwood, April 9; 
Seigeant Jewell, April 12; Private Ellis, 
May 19; Serzeant Ralston, May 23; Private 
Whistler, May 24; Sergeant Israel, May 27 ; 
Lieutenant Kislingbury, June 1; Private 
Il-nry, June 6; Private Schneider, June 18, 
The names of those whose bodies were not re- 
covered are : Sergeant Rice, April 9, 1884; 
Corporal Salor, June 3; Private Bender, 
June 16; Acting Assistant-Surgeon Pavy, 
June 16; Sergeant Gardner, June 12. 
Drowned while breaking through the newly 
formed ice while sealing: Jans Edwards, 
Eskimo, April 24. 





(WEDNEsDay, 


Commander Schley’s account of Greely’s 
later movements and sufferings is partly as 
follows: Greely abandoned Fort Conger on 
August 9, 1883, and reached Baird Inlet on 
September 29 followiog, with the entire party 
well. le abaudoned ail his boats and was 
adrift for thirty days on an ice-floe in Smith’s 
Sound. His permanent camp was established 
on October 21, 1883, at the point where he was 
found. During nine months his party had to 
live upon a scant allowance of food brought 
from Fort Conger, that cached at Payer Har- 
bor aud Cape Isabella by Sir George Nares in 
1875, but found much damaged by lapse of 
time; that cached by Beebe at Cape Sabine in 
1882, and a small amount saved from the 
wreck of the Proteus in 1883 and landed by 
Lieutenants Garlington and Colwell on the 
beach where Greely’s party was found camped. 
When these provisions were consumed the 
party was forced to live upon boiled sealskin 
strips from their sealskin clothing, lichens, 
and shrimps, preserved in good weather when 
they were strong enough to make exertion.” 
Forty-eight hours’ delay in reaching them 
would have been fatal to all now living. All 
Greely’s records and all instruments brought 
by him from Fort Conger were recovered. 


General Hazen received a telegram from 
Lieutenant Greely on Thursday briefly nar- 
rating some of the discoveries made by his 
party. Init he said: ‘‘ For the first time in 
three centuries England yields the honor of 
the furthest north. Lieutenant Lockwood 
and Sergeant Brainard, May 13, reached Lock- 
wood Island, latitude 83° 24’, longitude 44° 
5’. They saw from 2,000 feet elevation no 
land north or northwest, but to northeast of 
Greenland, Cape Robert Lincoln, latitude 
88° 35’, longitude 88°. Lieutenant Lockwood 
was turned back in 1883 by open water on 
north Greenland shore, the party barely escap- 





ing a drift into the Polar Ocean. Dr. Pavy, 
in 1882, following the Markham route, was 
adrift one day in the Polar Ocean north of 
Cape Joseph Henry and escaped to land, 
abandoning nearly everything. In 1883 
Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant Brainard 
succeeded in crossing Grinnell Land, and 
ninety miles from Beatrix Bay, the head of 
Archer’s Fiord, struck the head of a fiord 
from the western sea, temporarily named by 
Lockwood Greely Fiord. From the centre of 
the fiord in latitude 80° 30’, longitude 78° 30’, 
Lieutenant Lockwood saw the northern shore 
terminati@n, some twenty miles west, the 
southern ’shore extending some fifty miles, 
with Capé Lockwood some seventy miles dis- 
tant, apparently a separate land from Grin- 
nell’s Land. Have named the new land 
Arthur Land.” 


The story of the rescue is briefly as follows: 
The 7hctis andthe Bear left Upernavik on 
May 29, 1884, and, after a constant struggle 
with the ice in Melville Bay, arrived at Cape 
York on June 18. By order of Commander 
Schley the Bear was now sent ahead, she being 
the faster vessel. Lieutenant Colwell was 
here landed with asearch party. The Bear 
was ordered to push on to the Carey Islands, 
while the Thetis waited for Colwell, and was 
then to search the coast. The two vessels 
were to meet at Littleton Island. The Bear 
reached the Carey Islands on June 21. Re- 
cords were left and she proceeded to Littleton 
Island. The 7/etis searched the coast from 
Cape York to Littleton Island and found no 
trace of the Greely party. She arrived at 
Littleton Island on June 21, and was joined 
by the Bear on the 22d. At Brevoort Island 
the two ships were tied to the ice and parties 
were sent out to search for records or cairns. 
Lieutenant Taunt found a record on the top 
of Brevoort Island left on October 26, 1883, 
stating that the Greely colonists had establish- 
ed a permanent camp balf way between Cape 
Sabine and Cocked Hat Island, having at that 
date but forty days’ rations. They were 
sorely pressed, but all were well and safe at 
thattime. The Bear being under way, Com- 
mander Scbley took ber and started ahead. 
The Thetis followed. Lieutenant Colwell and 
several others were ordered to push ahead in 
the Bear’s steam launch. 


The steam launch reached the camp first and 
returned to the ship with the terriole tidings 
that only seven of the party were alive, and 
that Lieutenant Greely and two of tbe party 
were dying. Captain Schley and Emory, the 
doctor of the Bear, and Ensign Reynolds were 
soon on their way to the camp with restora- 
tives, food, and clothes, and everything re- 
quired for immediate use. When Greely and 
the men were first found, the search party in 
the launch was obliged to cut through the tent 
to reach the starving men. Lieutenant Greely 
was just able to support himself on his hands 
and knees. On either side of him lay two of 
his companions, both ina dying condition— 
Corporal Joseph Ellison, with both hands and 
feet frozen off, and unable to raise his head, 
and Private Maurice Connell, in his sleeping- 
bag, dying of starvation. Greely had been 
reading the —— for the dying when the 
party arrived. Four of the party—Sergeant 
Brainard, Privates Long and Fredericks, and 
Hospital-Steward Beiderback—were just able 
to stagger out of the tent. A small quantity 
of milk punch and ammonia strengthened 
them, and soon beef tea and warm milk were 
added. All were stimulated by tkeir rescue, 
and their pleadings for food were heartrend- 
ing. At the time they were rescued their 
food consisted of boiled seal-skin boots, cut 
up fine and mixed with reindeer moss, rock 
lichens, and small shrimps, and boiled into a 
soup. For some days after their rescue the 
men were in a precarious condition. The 
minds of all were weak, and physically they 
were greatly reduced. They soon began to 
regain strength, and when they reached St. 
Johns several of them had already gained 
forty or fifty pounds. 





The Greely Expedition was one of those sent 
outin accordance with the international scheme 
of Lieutenant Weyprecht, of Austria, to estab- 
lish a number of circumpolar stations for the 
purpose of scientific observation and practical 
exploration. The Proteus, with the expedi- 
tion on board, sailed from St. Johns, N. F., 
on July 7, 1881. Discovery Harbor was 
reached in August, and there Lieutenant 
Greely located his permanent camp. The 
Proteus left the party on August 18, 1881, and 
they had not been heard from until their re- 
cent discovery. In1882 the Neptune took sup- 
plies for the party to Cape Sabine. In 1883 
the Proteus and Yantie endeavored to go to 
the relief of the party, but the Proteus was 
crushed in the ice, and the Yantic returned 
without effecting anything, The present ex- 
pedition, consisting of the Alert, Thetis, ard 
Bear, started this spring, the last saiiing from 
New York or May 10th. 


Delegates to the Independent Republican 
Conference in this city weie chosen on Wed- 
nesday by the Committee of One Hundred 
representing the Massachusetts bolters and In- 
dependents. The delegates include President 
Seelye, of Amherst College, President Carter, 
of Williams, President Capen, of Tufts, 
Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Repudlican, 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Stephen M. 
Weld, Charles R. Codman, Wm. Everett, 
Congressman Lyman, and several Harvard 
professors. 


The Conference of Independents assembled 
in the University Club Theatre, this city, on 
Tuesday, at 11 o'clock. The rooms were 
crowded with representative men from the 
principal Eastern cities. George William 


-Curtis called the meeting to order and read a 


list of officers, who were immediately elected. 
Charles R. Codman, of Massachusetts, was 
chosen President. He made a vigorous speech, 
which was frequently interrupted by applause. 
In it he said: ‘‘ For myself, I do not hesitate 
to say that the defeat of ,Mr. Blaine should 
be compassed by all honorable means. It 
seems to me that the cause of good govern 
ment, of pure politics, of American character, 
requires it to be done. There is but one way 
to do it, and that way must be obvious to us 
all. We desire first of all a President that is 
incorruptible, and if, besides that, he is able 
and independent, so much the better. We 
have not far to go to find a man who is all 
this. . . He is now Governor of New 
York and the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent.” A committee of thirteen was appoint- 
ed to whom all resolutions were referred. 
Congressman Lyman, of Massachusetts; the 
Rev. Thomas R. Bacon, of Connecticut, and 
Col. T. W. Higginson, of Massachusetts, 
made strong Independent addresses, and a re- 
cess was taken until 2 o'clock. Mr. George 
Walton Green, one of the secretaries, then 
spoke of the progress of the Independent 
movement throughout the country. A letter 
just received from Maine gave the names of 
many well-known Republican citizens who 
had announced their determination not to vote 
for Blaine. Similar reports were received 
from Vermont and every other New England 
State. 

Mr. Carl Schurz, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, reported that they had 
prepared an address on the theory that the 
Conference had been called not to form a new 
party or frame a platform. Mr. Curtis read 
the address. It points out that Mr. Blaine is 
‘*an unfit leader, who has been shown by his 
own words and his acknowledged acts, which 
are of official record, to be unworthy of re- 
spect and confidence; who has traded upon 
his official trust for his pecuniary gain; a 
representative of men, methods, and conduct 
which the public conscience condemns and 
which illustrate the very evils which honest 
men would reform.” It then contrasts with 
him Grover Cleveland as a man ‘‘ whose namé 
is a synonym ot political courage and honesty, 
and of administrative reform,” and one who 
‘* presents the qualities and the promise which 
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Independent voters desire,” and which a great 
body of Republicans do not find in their own 
candidate. It closes by recommending all 
voters in sympathy with these principles to 
vote for the Cleveland electors. The address 
was adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


Committees were appointed to carry on the | 


work of the Independents actively in New 


York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- | 


setts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

James G. Blaine’s letter accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency was 
published on Saturday. It is a long docu- 
ment of more than 6,000 words, and its 
features are cditorially treated of in this 
number. 

John A. Logan’s letter accepting the nomi- 
nation for Vice-President was published on 
Tuesday. It follows closely the sentiments 
of Mr. Blaine’s letter. 

An Independent Republican club, of a per- 
manent character, was organized in Engle 
wood, New Jersey, on Saturday night. One 
hundred of the best citizens of the place were 
present. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has given an au- 
thoritative statement of his political attitude to 
the Boston //erald. He says he will vote the 
Republican Presidential ticket, and adds: ‘I 
went as a regular delegate to the Chicago 
Convention, and I intend to abide by the out- 
come of that Convention. Iam going back 
in a day or two to my Western ranche,as I do 
not expect to take any part in the campaign 
this fatl.” 


The Irving Hall Democracv’s Executive 
Committee, of this city, approved on Friday 
night the nomination of Cleveland and Hen- 
dricks, and appointed a committee to make 
the arrangements for a@ ratification meeting, 
at which Lieutenant-Governor David B. Hill 
will speak, 


The Kansas Republicans on Thursday nomi. 
nated Colonel Jobn A. Martin, late Secretary 
of the National Republican Committee, for 
Governor. 


President Arthur on Monday called for 
the resignation of Gen. James Longstreet as 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia. This action is based on the 
recommendation of the Attorney-General, who 
had preferred charges against him for care- 
lessness and inefficiency. 


Governor Robinson nominated to the Exe- 
cutive Council of Massachusetts on Wednes- 
day as members of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion created by the Legislature of 1884, 
Robert R. Bishop, of Newton; James M. 
Bugbee, of Boston, and Charles Theodore 
Russell, jr., of Cambridge. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet on Friday it 
was decided to take prompt and vigorous 
measures to prevent the introduction of cho- 
lera into the United States. The State and 
Treasury Departments will act in conjunction 
in enforcing the regulations which are 10 be 
prepared. An order will be issued prohibit- 
ing the importation of rags from all infected 
countries for a period of ninety days, or for a 
longer period if deemed necessary. It was 
also decided that the vessels of the revenue 
marine service should establish a cordon along 
the coast to prevent the landing of all vessels 
from foreign ports which do not possess clean 
bills of health. President Arthur has issued 
a proclamation on the subject. 


Dr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, has received 
intelligence of the discovery of a comet by 
Professor E. E. Barnard, of Nashville, Tenn., 
on the night of July 16, and tbe discovery 
was verified on Sunday night. It is in the 
head of the Wolf, right ascension 15h. 50 
30", declination south 17° 10, and is moving 
slowly in an easterly direction. 

FOREIGN, 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the 
Earl of Wemyss moved that the House pro- 
ceed to consider the Franchise Bill provided 





the Government would undertake to present, 
at the autumn session, a bill for the redistri 
bution of seats in the House of Commons 
Lord Shaftesbury seconded the motion. The 
motion was defeated, 182 to 132. 

There was a great Trades Union procession 
in London on Monday, and a meeting in 
Hyde Park, in favor of the Franchise Bill. 
An immense crowd was present. Thousands 
of people covered the Thames embankment 
between Charing Cross and Westminster. 
Agricultural laborers from the surrounding 
country were present in great numbers. All 
trades were represented. As the procession 
was starting from the embankment several 
loud explosions were heard near the Govern- 
ment oftices. The crowd were greatly 
frightened, and thousands made a_ rush 
toward Whitehall, believing that the explosion 
was due to dynamite, The scare was ended 
when it was found that the explosions were 
nothing more than the salute which the Horse 
Guards were firing in honor of the birth 
of the Duchess of Albany’s son. Each section, 
as it arrived at the park, marched to the plat- 
form assigned to it, and a band played until 
the Chairman arrived. There was speaking 
from several stands simultaneously. The reso- 
lution submitted to the meeting protests 
against the rejection of the Franchise Bill by 
the irresponsivle and uovrepresentative House 
of Lords, expresses approval of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s action, and declares that the ‘* con 
tinued existence of the unchecked power of 
impeding the popular will which the Lords 
exercise is not conducive to the welfare of 
the people and the peace and prosperity of the 
country.” It was adopted. 


The Technical Commission of the Confer 
ence on Egypuan Affairs report that their 
deliberations were harmovicus. The questiou 
as to the reduction of the interest on the 
Egyptian debt was not discussed. The Brit 
ish Government expects !o reach a final agree 
ment witvout prolonged discussion. When 
the Conference resumes its deliberations it 
will be on the basis of the report of the Tech 
nical Commission, viz.: The suspension of 
the Egyptian Sinking Fund ; a temporary re 
duction of from five to three per cent. mm the 
interest on the Suez Canal shares held by the 
English Government ; a tax upon property in 
Egypt held by foreigners ; the creation of a 
tobacco monopoly, and the limitation of the 
time of the occupation of Egypt by the Britsh 
army. 


The Financial Commission appointed by 
the Egyptian Conference has voted unani 
mously, with the exception of England, to 
reject the plan fora reduction of the Egyptian 
land tax and the interest on the Egyptian 
debt. 


The Egyptian Conference reassembled on 
Tuesday, Earl Granville presiding. It con 
tinued in session for only about one hour, 
when it adjourned sine die. It is considered 
doubtful whether it will meet again for a long 
time, probably not till October. Itds believed 
that it contirmed a portion of the Technical 
Commission’s report, in order to enable the 
Government to make arrangements for a loan 
of £8,000,000 through the Rothschilds, 

The British Government, on the advice of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, have 
agreed to loan to the Indian Government $140, 


| 000,000 for the purpose of making extensions of 


their railway system. This grant is based 
upon the report of the Famine Commissioners 
of 1879, which stated that it would be neces 


| sary to build 5,000 miles of railways to pre 


vent the recurrence of famine in Lodia. 


It was positively announced from Cairo, on 
Wednesday, that 30,000 rebels were marching 
on Dongola. 


The Mudir of Dongola telegraphed on Sun- 
day that he has received a despatch from 
General Gordon dated June 22, saying that 
Khartum and Sennaar were safe. General 
Gordon bad 8,000 men under bis command, 


| captured Foo Choo 





and asked that reinforcements be sent to him 
Aavices from Assuan say that a reconnois 
sarce was made yesterday for a distance of 
fifty miles, but no trace of the enemy was 
seen ; 

Prime Minister Ferry has reduced the 
amount of indemnity demanded by France 
from China to 50,000,000 francs. Thetime fo 
accepting the ultimatum bas been extended 
five days. There were, however, rumors in 
Paris on Monday that Admiral Courbet had 
They were not contirmed 

The correspondent of the London Times at 
Shanghai telegraphed on Wednesday that 
China had rejected the demands of Franc 
and war seemed inevitable The rumor was 
immediately semi-ofticially denied in Paris 

It was officially announced in Paris on Fr 
day that China bad given France the first 
measure of satisfaction. A despatch fr 
Pekin said that the Chinese / mad G 


of the 16th inst. published a deerme in a 

cordance with the terms of the convention of 
May 11. In this decree the Emperor orders 
the Chinese troops to evacuate iao ki, Lang 
son, and Cao-bapg, and to withdraw to this 
side of the passes leading to Yun nan, K 

ton, and Kwangsi. The evacuation is to be 


completed within a month 

MM. Rousseau, French Minister of the I: 
terior, Herisson, Minister of Con mes 
Raynal, Minister of Public Works, ar 


Marseilles on July 15 on a tour of inspect 
The Prefect, welcoming then: at the ' 
said that over 46,000) persons bad tled by 
railway and 20,000 by other roads hoadu 

of the city. The present) moment thr 

& more termble scourge that be « er 
Damely, unprecedented want at misery 
Commerce and ipdustry were aia st . 
and great numbers of workmen unem ‘ 

M. Rousseau assured the official of the «wimps 
thy of the Government with the pee j 
said the utmost would be done to rli ve tl 
distress, On Wer'nesday the Ministers visi 
Toulon. The Comte de Paris and tanuly \ 
sent $10,000 to the Loulon sufferers l 
death rate is daily incressing at Marseilles 
Toulon, and the panic is gra Vi 
European countries bave taken strict pre 
tions to prevent the spread of the cise ast 
Three cases of cholera were reported Puris 


on Saturday, two of which | i 
A credit of $1.000,000 for the Madavas 
campaign was granted Prime Minister Ferry 
in the French Chamber of Deputics on Mon 
day. He said that only hmited 

was intended. 


roved tat: 


occupation 


The existence of a plot to blow up the pa 
lace at Warsaw during the Czar’s stay therein 
was discovered on Thursday. <A justice of 
the peace named Barbovski, who is suspected 
of complicity in the conspiracy, Was arrested, 
A quantity of arms and dynamite which were 
to have been used by the plotters in carrying 
out their designs were found The Czar has 
postponed his visit to Warsaw on account of 
the discovery. 

Five Russian terrorists have been arrested at 
Moscow. In their possession were found 
large sums of money, dynamite bombs, and 
documents. The latter showed that since the 
coronation of the Czar Moscow has been the 
seat of the Executive Committee of the Nihil- 
ists. A state of siege will be proclaimed at 
Warsaw Phe Governor-General and the 
Chief of Police of that place will be removed. 
The St. Petersburg newspapers say tbat Rus- 
sia and Germany propose the adoption of an 
international convention providing measures 
for the suppression of dynamiters, 


Ferdinand von Hochstetter, the German 
traveller and geologist, is dead. 


Dr. Cesar Henry Hawkins, the celebrated 
British surgeon, is dead. He was Sergeant- 
Surgeon to the Queen, and grandson of Sir 
Cesar Hawkins, first baronet, sometime Ser- 
geant-Surgeon to George II. and 111. He was 
born toward the end of the last century. 
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MR. BLAINE’S LAST LETTER, 


Mr. Buarne’s letter of acceptance is a col- 
lection of platitudes drawn out to the utmost 
limits of verbosity. It has been trimmed and 
plaved and sanc-papered till there is nothing 
to catch hold of. It is too slippery to make an 
issue upon. Its only significance lies in tbe 
fact thatitis Mr. Blaine’s campaign speech 
and that it indicates the lines upon which he 
would like to have the Presidential contest 
fought out. 

One-half of it in point of volume is di- 
rected to the tariff question. The Democra- 
tic platform was evidently not satisfactory to 
Mr. Blaine. It did not furnish the kind of 
issue he wanted. Consequently he makes nu 
reference to it, but dwells upon what he as- 
sumes to be ‘‘the policy of our opponents.” 
This, he says, is a pulicy of experiments— 
‘‘a policy whose end must harm 
to our manufactures avd greater barm to 
our Jabor.” No allusion is made to the 
policy of experiments begun by the Republi- 
can Tariff Commission of 1882 or to their re- 
port in favor of a reduction of 20 per cent. in 
the scale of duties which they said bad been 
adcpted as a war measure, and which had 
become incongruous by the lapse of time 
and injurious to the business interests 
of the country. Mr. Blaine talks of the 
tariff as he might have talked twenty- 
five years sgo—as thgugh the conditions 
of trade and manufactures bad undergone no 
change in the last quarter of acentury. His 
argument is pitched tothe lowest order of in- 
telligence, as when, for instance, he assumes 
that the increase of wealth and population 
since 1860 is due to the tariff, no allowance 
being made for the opening up of a continent 
of virgin soil, whose teeming productiveness 
has drawn hitber millions of laborers as well 
as millions ef capital from foreign lands. Look, 
he says, at the increase of wealth in Illinois 
and Iowa, since 1860, under the influence of 
our beneficent tariff. There is no suggestion 
that Illinois and Lowa have prospered by reason 
of the bounteous gifts of nature in a fertile 
soil and favorable climate. They might, for 
aught that appears in Mr. Blaine’s recital, 
have prospered equally if they had been as 
barren as Arizona or as bleak as Greenland, 
provided only they had been blessed with a 
turiff. The advantages of a home mar- 
ket as compared with a foreign one, the 
magnitude of our internal as compared with 
our external commerce—the suggestion that 
foreign trade is injurious to us, coupled with 


be 


| 





other suggestions for increasing it—all these | 


things remind us of a past age when the 
nation was engaged with the primer of politi- 
cal economy and when we had no manufac- 
tures and little agriculture. To apply these 
anciint fallacies to the conditions of the 


present day, when manufacturers are working | 
on half time because they cannot sell their | 


whole product in the home market, when the 
wages of the operatives have been screwed 
down to the starvation pomt by the same 
cause, When the profits of agriculture are 
regulated by the prices obtained for the sur- 
plus sold abroad, following the Liverpool 
quotations every day avd hour, betrays either 


a Rip Van Winkle slumber on the part of the | 


alleged great 
shortage of issues on his side of politics. The 
Republican platform is a better and more in- 
telligent presentation of existing facts and ex- 
isting needs than Mr. Blaine’s letter. 

For once in dealing with the tariff Mr. 
Blaine descends from generalities to particu- 
lars, ‘‘ It is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to point 
to a single monopoly that has been created or 
fostered by the industrial system which is up- 
held by the Republican party.” He then goes 
on to talk of the advantages of enlarging our 
trade with South America. It is within the 
recollection of most people that we once 
had a considerable trade with one of the 
countries of South America in the article 
of copper ore, and that several flourishing 
industries on the Atlantic seaboard were 
dependent upon it, but that in an evil 
hour a monopoly of copper producers got 
the ear of the American Congress and induced 
that body to put a prohibitory duty on copper 
ore which destroyed this particular branch of 
trade with South America, closed up the cop- 
per furnaces at Boston and Baltimore, ruined 
the manufacturers of yellow metal, and en- 
a ied the Lake Superior producers to establish a 
close monopoly in this country—so close that 
they could and did sell their product at lower 
prices in London than in New York. No 
comment upon this recent occurrence in our 
commercial history is needed, but we may 
add that it is not a solitary instance. 

It is clear that Mr. Blaine desires to turn 
the campaign into a tariff battle. This he 
would hardly be able to do even if there were 
no Mulligan letters to talk about. In order to 
make a fight on the tariff there must be some- 
body to fight. The supporters of Mr. Cleveland 
will let the Blaine men do their own fighting 
mainly. The Democratic pjatform is abreast 
witb the present conditions of the country’s 
industries, both manufacturing and agricul- 
tural. Itis abreast with the average opinion, 
if not with the most enlightened opinion of the 
nation on this subject. All attempts to impute 
tothe party or to Governor Cleveland more than 
the platform says will fail. It only remains 
to add that the President of the United States, 
whether he be Blaine or Cleveland, has very 
litule influence upon the tariff question one 
way or the other. He has no vote to give 
upon tariff bifls, and it is notorious that Con- 
gress pays litle heed to the President’s recom- 
mendations upon that class of questions, 
whether fhey are in favor of higher or lower 
duties. 

So much has been said about the vigorous 
foreign policy that Mr. Blaine was going to 
give the country, and the essentially *‘ Ameri. 


| can” tone by which bis Administration would 


be marked, that great interest attaches to 


| what he bas to say in his letter about our 


foreign relations. 
The policy, it appears, is to build up our 
South American commerce. Our trade with 


| South America, he says, is already large, but 


it might be larger. It is in an unsatisfac- 


tory condition, too: 


“The imports during the past year exceeded 


| two bundred avd twenty-five milhons, while 


the exports were Jess than one hundred and 
twenty-tive millions—showing a _ balance 
against us of more than one hundred mullions 


| 
statesman, or a melancholy 





of dollars. But the money does not goto Spa- 
nish-America. We send large sums to Europe 
in coin or its equivalent to pay European 
manufacturers for the goods which they send 
to Spanish-America. We are but paymasters 
for this enormous amount annually to Euro- 
pean facturs—an amount which is a serious 
draft, in every financial depression, upon our 
resources of specie.” 

What we suppose Mr. Blaine to mean by 
this is that we get into debt to South Ameri- 
can countries every year to the extent of one 
hundred millions, but that at the same time 
South America gets into debt to Europe by 
means of the ‘‘ balance of trade” to a simi- 
laramount. We then settle the account in 
“ coin or its equivalent,” which transfers one 
hundred millions a year from this country to 
Europe—a very serious drain upon our resources 
in specie. If his calculation be correct, we must 
have lost in twenty years some $2,000,000,000, 
which of course is preposterous. Even a man 
as ignorant as Mr. Blaine of the laws of trade, 
must perceive that there is a flaw here some- 
where. The flaw is simply in his childish be 
lief in the old ‘‘ balance of trade” delusion— 
that a country can impoverish itself by im 
porting more than it exports. 

But the maia point is, as Mr. Blaine else 
where shows that he perceives, that our trade 
with South American countries is not as 
large as it might be. Now, various ways of en- 
larging it have been suggested. It may be en 
larged by encouraging the carrying trade ; it 
may beenlarged by changes in the tariff; it may 
be enlarged by commercial treaties, which, as 
faras they go, would accomplish the same 
object as changes in the tariff. Strange as it 
may appear, Mr. Blaine does not say which of 
these plans he is in favor of; but he brings 
forward once more bis scheme of international 
arbitration: 

‘‘With the nations of the Western Hemi 
sphere we should cultivate closer relations, and 
for our common prosperity and anvancement 
we should invite them all to join with us in 
an agreement that for the future all inter- 
national troubles in North or South America 
shall be adjusted by impartial arbitration and 
not by arms. This project was part of the 
fixed policy of President Garfield’s adminis- 
tration, and it should in my judgment be re- 
newed.” 

This is the whole of the brilliant foreign 
policy of which we have heard so much, that is 
to be found in the letter. That our foreign 
commerce can be extended by means of estab- 
lishing the principle of international arbitra- 
tion between countries already at peace, even 
Mr. Blaine can hardly imagine; and, therefore, 
all that can be said is that Mr. Blaine has no 
foreign policy at all. 

But when Mr. Blaine was in office, as Gar- 
field's Secretary of State, he conducted the 
foreign affairs of the country in such a vigor- 
ous Way as very nearly to involve the country 
in a war with Chili. He insisted that the bo- 
gus claim of Lavdreau should be recognized 
in any treaty of peace that might be made; he 
recognized Calderon as de facto President of Pe- 
ru when he was actually in prison in Chili; 
and tried to break off diplomatic negotiations 
with Chili because it would not do the same. 
This was the actual brilliant foreign policy of 
Mr. Blaine; this was the way he tried to 
extend the commerce of the United States 
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relations with the 
American States. Why does he 
avoid referring to the subject? Simply 
because the subject will not bear discus- 
sion. He is forced to write about foreign 
affairs in a way that would bring a schoolboy 
to shame, and to vapor about a foreign policy 
when he has none to bring forward, because 
his actual administration of the State Depart- 
was such that he cannot talk about 
it. When we wart to Know what sort 
of a domestic policy Mr. Biaine is pre- 
paring for us, we have to read the Mulligan 
letters; when we want to know what a Blaine 
foreign policy would do for us, we have to 
examine the history of the fraudulent guavo 
claims on whick his administration of the 
State Department was based. 


and establish friendly 
South 


ment 





GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AND CITY 
REFORM. 


Ir has been said, and the report has been so 
widely circulated as to affect the judgment of 
many, that Governor Cleveland refused to 
sign certain of the Roosevelt bills, The fact is 
that the Governor did not refuse to sign any of 
the Roosevelt bills. All those measures which 
passed the Legislature were approved by him. 
Two of them reached him in defective shape, 
put he promptly suggested to their friends 
that they be recalled and amended in order 





that he might give them his approval. This 
was done, and they are now laws. Through- 


out the session he coéperated earnestly with 
Mr. Roosevelt in all his efforts for the re- 
form of our city affairs, and not only gave the 
assistance of his official approval, but took the 
truuble to write special messages to the Legis- 
lature declaring in emphatic language his 
readiness to help the work of reform in all 
ways within his power. 

The first of the reform measures which 
reached him was that depriving the Aldermen 
of their confirming powers. This was a direct 
and deadly blow at Tammany’s power and at 
the corrupt practice of controlling the Mayor 
by means of ‘‘ deals” between John Kelly and 
Johnny O’Brien. Great pressure was brought 
upon the Governor to veto the bill. Tam- 
many sent a delegation to Albany, with John 
Cochrane as spokesman, and the Governor 
was besought to rescue the city from this das- 
tardly attempt to deprive the people of their 

‘sovereignty.” The Governor listened to the 
arguments and then signed the bill, giving his 
reasons in a message which was an admirable 
exposition of the hopcs which had moved 
the reformers in framing the measure. In this 
message be made the following promise, which 
was of great assistance in securing the pas- 
sage of subsequent reform bills : 

It is objected to this biil that it does not go 
far enough, and that there should be a re- 
arrangement of the terms of the-e officers; 
also that some of them should be made elec- 
tive. This is undoubtedly true; and I shall 
be glad to approve further judicious legisla- 
tion supplementary to this, which shall make 
the change more valuable and surround it with 
safeguards in the interests of the citizens. 
But such further legislation should be well 
digested and conservative, and above all not 
proposed for the purpose of gaining a mere 
partisan advantage. I believe the change 
made by the provisions of this bill gives op- 
portunity for an improvement in the adminis- 





tration of municipal affairs; and I am satistied 
that the measure violates no right of the 
people of the locality affected which they 
now enjoy. 

This was deliberate defiance to Tammany, 
and it was followed by a long series of other 
acts in the same direction. One after another 
the Roosevelt bills came before him and were 
approved. The President of the Board of 
Aldermen was made an elective officer; the 
Comptroller the same; the abuses of the fee 
system in the Register’s, County Clerk's, Sur 
rogate’s, and Sheriff’s offices were abolished, 
and the two former were put upon salaries. 
The saving accomplished for the city by 
the enactment of the various laws in refer- 
ence to these four fee offices was estimated 
by the Roosevelt Committee at not less than 
$200,000 annually. At least that amount of 
money had heretofore been taken from the 
taxpayers and given to the various “ halls” 
for political funds. It was shown by the 
Roosevelt Committee that the County Clerk, 
under the old system, had a net income of 
about $80,000 a year, the Register about $75,- 
000, and the Sheriff about $60,000. The 
Register admitted that he contributed an 
enormous sum to the “halls” for election 
expenses as the price of his nomination, but 
could not recollect whether it was more or 
less than $50,000. The County Clerk made a 
similar admission, but could not remember 
whether his contribution exceeded $30,000, o1 
whether it was less than $20,000. The Sheriff 
had been equally liberal. 

The bills sweeping this vast corruption fund 
out of the reach of the local factions of his own 
party were promptly signed by the Governor. 
This is a sufficient answer to the question that 
has been put to us, whether he was a “‘ reformer 
only in so faras a faction in the Democratic par- 
ty friendly to himself was not affected,” and as 
to whether he ‘‘ faltered when his friends were 
likely to lose by reform legislation.” These 
fee offices were not the property of any faction 
of his party. They were divided up by the 
different factions previous to elections, and the 
nominations were sold to the candidates who 
were willing to pledge the largest part of their 
plunder, after election, to the ‘‘ halls” which 
they represented. The abolition of their fees, 
therefore, removed the greatest incentive to 
Democratic ** deals,” just as the bills stripping 
the Aldermen of their contirming powers and 
making their President elective, destroyed the 
main field for Johnny O'Brien's activity as a 
‘* dealer ” in the name of the Repubhean party. 

The principal reform measure which the 
Governor vetoed was the Tenure of Office 
Bill, by which the next Mayor was given 
power to make his 
Corporation Counsel 


selections for 
and Commissioner of 
Public Works. This was not a Roosevelt 
bill, but was a Senate bill, introduced, if we 
remember rightly, by Senator Gibbs, of this 
city. It bad the hearty codperation, however, 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and would have undoubt- 
edly become a law but for the treachery of 
one of Johnny O'Brien's men in the Assem 
bly, Isaac Dayton, of this city. It had 
passed the Semnate and was on its final pas- 
sage in the Assembly, when Mr. Dayton, 
as a Republican and a professed friend of 
the bill, offered an amendment which was 


own 


| adopted. 
| the bill, converted it into a‘ 





cided to issue both in a separate form, 


| 


This, in the words of the author of 
shabby piece of 
legislation, quite unfit to find a place on the 
Statute book,” and as such the Governor vetoed 
it. It was not examined by him till after the 
Legislature had adjourned, and he could not, 
therefore, return it for amendment 

One of the most important of the Roose 
velt reform measures, the Bureau of Elections 
Bill, which was really the culmination of the 
was defeated in the Assembly by Re 
publican votes. This bill took the « ontrol of 
elections away from the Police Commissioners 
and Johnny ©'Brien and placed it in the hands 


series, 


of a non-partisan commission t was drawn 
to secure honest elections and to strike a final 
blow at 
power to supervise the elective machinery 
and 
honest objection tothe bill from any 


‘‘deals,” by taking away O'Brien's 


manipulate the votes. There was no 

quarter 
When it came uo for final passage in the As 
sembly, the attack upon it was led by the 
same Mr. Dayton who bad made the Tenure 
of Office Bill useless, apd it was defeated by an 
adverse majority of seven votes. Twenty 
eight Republicans and thirty Democrats voted 
in its favor, and thirty nine Republicans at 
twenty-four Democrats voted agains: it, The 
full responsibility for this reform defeat rests 
upon the Republican majority, who killest the 
bill in accordance with O'Brien's orders 


THE TRUE 


WE are in 


CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 
receipt of so many applications 
from various parts of the ¢ 
of the Vat 
and our artic 


untry for copies 


containip Blaine’s letters 


le thereon that we have de 
which 
we shall supply at cost, through the mail 
or otherwise. In addition to this, we 
mention that the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of Brooklyn is now engaged 
ing a& report on his 
which will 
ments 
tion to the 
would never think of votin 
candidate if they had 
against him, but who, owing partly to absorp 


may 


prepar 


francactionr 
transactions, 


railroad 
ready Be th docu 
useful for 
numerous Republicans 


for the 


soon be 


will be very distribu 
who 
party 


seen the evidence 


tion in 
way in 
men read the newspapers, are only now be 


business and partly to the careless 


which so many much-occupied 


ginning to ask what these charges against 
Blaine are, 
made. We received the other day an appli 
cation for the evidence, in a connected form, 


from one of the leading manufacturers in the 


about which so much fuss is being 


| city, a man active and prominent in literary 


| about 


and art circles, who did not Know on what 
all the current of Mr. 
based, and thought that he was being badly 
used. On seeing the letters, be had nothing 
nore to say, and undoubtedly will not vote 
for him 

It is on this public forgetfulness 
carelessness, that the Blaine managers 
most rely for the success of their extraordi- 
nary enterprise. They accordingly take great 
care to avoid not only any reproduction of the 
accusations against their candidate, but any 
specific reference to them in their speeches and 
articles. Their newspapers screech away 
‘“‘slanders” and ‘‘calumny” in 


criticism Blaine was 


and 
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general, just as if the charges were the ordi- 
nary ones concocted by unscrupulous parti- 
sans in the heat of a campaign. The ora- 
tors, like Messrs. Evarts and Hawley the other 
night, content themselves with the common 
stereotyped expressions of respect for their can- 
didate which we offer to anybody to whose dis- 
credit we have never heard anything. There 
was, indeed, something which would have been 
ludicrous, but for the reputation and position 
of the speakers, in the calm assurance with 
which both these gentlemen proffered their 
‘‘ affirmation ” that Mr. Blaine was everything 
he ought to be. But the mournful, the painful 
truth is the readiness with which such men 
as Evarts, Hawley, Hoar, and Cabot Lodge 
have come forward to pretend on the stump 
that there is nothing wrong about a candi- 
date whom some of them, at least—Messrs. 
Hoar and Lodge certainly—opposed in the 
Convention on account, not of his opinions, 
or his temper, or his temperament, but of 
the badness of his personal character as re- 
vealed by his railroad transactions; or that 
even if his character be bad, it is something 
which a party nomination can effectively and 
satisfactorily cover. 

Now, we hold that the very fact that these 
men are willing, for the purpose of serving 
their party,to eat their own words—to pretend, 
by evasion, by omission, by suppression, that 
they do not believe what they really do be- 
lieve; that they do not know what they know 
right well; that they never said what scores 
of persons heard them say; to maintain that it 
makes no difference what kind of man a party 
puts in high office, provided the aims of the 
party itself be good—shows more than almost 
anything that has occurred what rottenness 
has overtaken the Republican organization. 
We believe their speeches during the last 
few days,and above all the amazing audacity of 
Senator Hoar’s sermon to Harvard College 
about the moral culture of young men, stand- 
ing as he stood knee-deep in perversion, ter- 
giversation, and sophistry, are even stronger 
proofs than Blaine’s nomination of the need ofa 
great political revival of some kind, that will 
put political men in mind that governments 
rest after all on the morality of the individu- 
als who live under them and that a party which 
avows its indifference to personal honesty is 
fit for nothing but to be cast out and trodden 
under foot. 

Every time one of these orators mounts the 
stump to ‘‘arraign” the Democrats and ignore 
the facts which are causing tens of thousands 
to refuse to vote the Republican ticket, he 
furnishes a great and almost solemn illustra- 
tion of the need of the bolt, and of the 
tremendous importance of Cleveland’s elec- 
tion. If this be party morality, every right- 
thinking man must say, we must over- 
haul it and clean it inside and outside. The 
Evartses and Hawleys and Hoars must be 
caught and brought back to the pure well 
of Republicanism from which they drew their 
first inspiration thirty years ago, when Demo- 
cratic orators were doing the very work they 
are doing now, by preaching, in John Coch- 
rane’s terse and epigrammatic language, that 
if ‘‘the devil was nominated, we ought to 
vote for him.” If this has become the doc- 


trine of the party which risked the national 











existence and would have let the sky fall 
sooner than suffer a wrong, it is time for the 
broom and the scrubbing brush, even if the 
process should consign once respected states- 
men to the ash barrel. If they have forgot- 
ten ‘‘the lessons of their better hours,” the 
young men must put them in mind of them 
by any treatment, however rough. 








ANOTHER WORD ON COLLEGE CON- 
TROVERSIES. 


In the remarks which were made in these 
columns last week in respect to college 
controversies the opinion was expressed that 
many such difficulties are due to a bad system 
of government, in which the functions of 
president, faculty, and trustees are more or 
less confounded; and the suggestion was 
made that while these functions may not be 
defined in terms equally adapted to all institu- 
tions, it might be possible in any single col- 
lege to frame a written constitution which 
should tend at least to the prevention of con- 
tlict between the variousauthorities. Thissug- 
gestion is, however, to be received with caution ; 
it by no means provides a sovereign remedy; it 
may even in certain cases introduce new difficul- 
ties. A written constitution will not insure 
good government ina college any more thanina 
state, unless it is the careful expression of 
opinions and wishes held by those at whose 
instance it is framed. England, without a 
written constitution, gets on better than France 
with its oft-written constitutions, changeable 
at pleasure. An old college, having a history 
of one or two centuries, usages, precedents, 
administrative habits, and with governors 
who have devoted long lives to its affairs, 
and who have inherited opinions from their 
fathers and grandfathers, derived from like 
service, will thrive better without a writ- 
ten constitution than a new university with 
a brand-new organic act which may 
represent the writer’s views, but is not the 
embodiment of the experience of many men 
through many years, and which, whether 
good or bad, may be set aside by the next 
legislative assembly. Some Western colleges 
have doubtless suffered from regulations pre- 
scribed at their foundation by the unwise 
though well-intentioned foresight of pro- 
phetic codifiers. Written law is nevertheless 
of value when it expresses in clear terms that 
which is agreed upon, when it defines that 
which has been vague, when it regulates that 
which has been confused, when it puts a stop 
to that which has involved abuse; but it will be 
a hindrance if it prevents the exercise of judg- 
ment, freedom of discussion and action, expan- 
sion, growth, and adaptation to new conditions. 
The secret of good government rests in an equi- 
table adjustment of duties, responsibilities, and 
powers, in accordance with the full assent and 
complete understanding of all the parties who 
are entitledto beheard. Treaties, concordats, 
acts of legislation, are of very little enduring 
value unless they express the real conclusions 
of those who frame them. So in colleges it is 
desirable that there should be a recognition 
and statement of the principles which have 
been evolved by experience—not hasty, ill- 
considered enactments by the vote of to-day 
which may be set aside by tbe vote of to-mor- 











row. A clear historic enunciation of the 
methods of good government in colleges, re- 
moved from any controversy in which perso- 
nal animosities are involved, would be wel- 
comed, we are sure, in all new institutions, 
and would be useful, though we are not so 
sure that it would be welcomed in those which 
are ancient and venerable. The names of two 
or three men occur to us who have had long 
and varied experience in the management of 
colleges, and whose careers have been marked 
by wisdom, and if one of them could be in- 
duced to give a written expression to that 
which he knows upon this subject, the service 
would be of incalculable value to the higher 
education of this country. 

But we need not wait for the appearance of 
an educational Blackstone. Some fundamen. 
tal ideas can readily be stated. It is of the 
first importance to remember that colleges are 
not the inventions or creations of our times. 
They are living organisms, developments and 
modifications gradually formed in institutions 
which are so old that their origin can scarcely 
be discovered. If they have life, it is inherit- 
ed from other living institutions, omne ovum ex 
ovo. For at least six or seven centuries there isa 
well-defined history of collegiate and university 
education, in which may be seen the parts that 
have been taken by the Church, the state, the 
city, the benefactors, the teachers, the students, 
the legislators, and the reformers, at different 
epochs, and in different countries, for the es- 
tablishment and government of seats of learn- 
ing. This history cannot be thrown off. It 
controls our opinions, our conduct of affairs, 
our academic phrases and usages, our funda- 
mental ideas of higher education. Universi- 
ty goveroment, like ecclesiastical, parlia- 
mentary, municipal, domestic, or military 
government, is an inheritance which we can 
modify, but which we cannot get away from. 
Nobody is wise enough to evolve from bis 
own conceptions of right and wrong a scheme 
for college government which shall prove to 
be vital. Every college can learn from the 
experience of other colleges. 

It is equally important to remember that the 
conditions of American society require Ame- 
rican modifications of inherited methods. 
Educational institutions must be adapted to 
the civil, ecclesiastical, financial, and social 
circumstances of this country. Now, it is 
clear that the tendency among us is to oppose 
the concentration of a large emount of au- 
thority in the bands of an individual, and to 
distribute among various bodies the respons1- 
bilities of determining policies and devising 
plans. From this tendency, manifest in the 
government of the nation, the States, the 
cities, and the churches, colleges are not free. 
Nevertheless, with all this distribution of au- 
thority, the need of an executive head is as 
strongly recognized as ever—the need of a 
chief who cannot be removed from office 
during the period for which he is appointed 
(whether that be for life or for a definite term) 
without positive and proven charges ; a chief, 
moreover, who must have large administrative 
discretion, whether he exercises it wisely or 
unwisely. 

Bearing in mind, then, that college govern- 
ment is an inheritance from remote antiquity, 
to be modified in this country, as in every 
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other land, by the other usages of the people, | which have become universities, where there 


let us next consider the various factors in this 
government, as they appear at present. 

The initiative in the foundation of our col- 
leges has sometimes been a religious body, 
sometimes a State Legislature, sometimes an 
association of founders or subscribers, and 
sometimes an individual. In almost every 
case, the sanction of the State has been se- 
cured either by a charter, or by an act of the 
Legislature, or by proceedings under some 


general law pertaining to corporations. 
Whatever may be the _ initiative, the 


nucleus of the institution, the lawful ex- 
ponent of its rights and duties, is the body of 
trustees. They are the corporation—they hold 
the property, unless it is vested in the State; 
they determine the policy, except so far as it 
may have been fixed by the original act; they 
appoint the principal teachers and they confer 
degrees. The faculty, having been chosen by 
the trustees, teaches and governs the students. 
Subject to the general supervision of the trus- 
tees, it determines all questions of internal 
management. Good usage as well as good 
sense requires that the trustees should not, ex- 
ceptin great emergencies, or in cases of serious 
controversy, interfere with or overrule the ac- 
tion of the faculty, when exercised in the 
matters which fall within its sphere. In all 
ordinary cases the trustees should register and 
confiim the conclusions which the faculty have 
worked out. 

The relation of the president to these 
boards is peculiar. He is in confidential rela- 
tions with the body which has appointed him, 
and with the body over which he 1s appointed. 
It is his duty to endeavor to promote a perfect 
understanding between them, to explain to 
each the views of the other. Like all inter- 
mediates, he is in a place of danger ; he can. 
not in every utterance make a distinction 
between his personal and his official opinions; 
he may wish and purpose that a certain course 
should be adopted, and may yet be overruled 
by the collective action of his colleagues. 
Here is a fruitful source of misunderstandings, 
all the more serious because neither party, the 
faculty nor the trustees, completely knows 
both sides of the question. 

While the president should be expected to 
muke suggestions and proposals for the ad- 
vancement of the college, it should be within 
the province of the faculty to counsel bim ia 
his action pertaining to educational matters ; 
and it should be within the province of the 
trustees to direct him in all questions which 
pertain to the manugement of the property. 
He should be a leader in the affairs of the in- 
stitution, but a leader whose actions are 
always moditied and restricted by one of the 
two councils which have cognizance of his do- 
ings. If he hasa just idea of his office, he 
will shrink from assuming any great responsi- 
bility, unless it be in an emergency, without the 
sanction of his advisers. Although he should 
have a voice in the selection of teachers, his 
choice should never be final; in making a 
nomination he should take counsel, if not 
of all the faculty, at least of those who are 
most conversant with the duties of the station 
in question; it may even be said that without 
the concurrence of a weil-organized board, he 
should perform no official act In colleges 


are many departments—for example, muse- 
ums, libraries, laboratories, observatories, spe- 


| cial schools of science and art, and the like 


| 


| 


| a board 





| ° ° 
—the two councils which have been named, 


of trustees and a faculty, are 
quite inadequate to the management 
of the group of institutions, In some 
form or other, commissions, committees, 
syndicates, governing boards, are sure to be 
appointed to look after and promote these 
subordinate and yet very important interests. 
Among us, this state of things is compara- 
tively new. lHlow are these developments of 
the central stock to be governed? What should 
be their relation to the president, the trustees, 
the original academic or philosophical facul 
ty ? Shalleach separate department have com- 
plete control of its own affairs, or shall each 
be governed bythe board of trustees? Here 
we are involved in the question of federal and 
provincial sovereignty, the superintendence 
of the general authority, and the independ 
ence of each constituent body. Here are the 
chances of persistent discord. <A clear writ- 
ten statement of the reserved rights of the 
trustees, leaving the utmost possible freedom 
to the special authorities of each department, 
would be, in our opinion, a wholesome pro 
phylactic. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, July 12. 

THE Boston Museum of Fine Arts may be 
taken by any of our municipalities, ambitious 
of distinction in the art training of their peo 
ple, as a model which, within its limitatiens and 
restricted means, cannot, in my opinion, be ex- 
celled by any European museum. The idea of 
beginning a competition with the British Mu e 
um or Louvre, and expending large sums for 
showy partial collections, bas had no place here, 
but rather the effort to give as complete a repre- 
sentation of the arts of the past and present as 
the moderate resources of Boston permit; and 
in what has been done tiere 1s nothing to desire, 
unless it be the substitution of original Greek 
work for the well-chosen caste which cover the 
entire period of the bloom time of Greece and 
include every important statue or a part of 
every important complex work ever discovered. 
The building itself is one vf the best examples 
of modern architecture in America although, 
to my taste, the colored spaces in the facade are 
too brilliant to give the best effect to the ensem- 
ble), and the arrangement of the rooms is ad- 
mirable. There are five Greek rooms devoted to 
casts, beginning with the Assyrian,and giving in 
245 numbers everything necessary to the com 
pletest idea of the sculpture of Greece that is 
possible with the material thus far known. 
These are followed by a Roman room, with 
Roman and Greco-Roman work. Then comes 
an architectural room, with casts of architec- 
tural and decorative details, from the earliest 
known Greek through the various branches of 
Byzantine and Gothic, Moorish, Renaissance of 
the various schools; and this is followed by a 
room of Renaissance sculpture after the Pisani, 
Donatello, Michaei Angelo, etc., etc., so arranged 


| that not only may the visitor read, as be runs 


through, the history of the development of the 
arts, but the serious student can find any mate- 
rial be may be in quest of in any branch of plas- 


tic art. This is an advantage which even the | 


British Museum or the Louvre will not give in 
all points, for the statues which are bere repre- 


sented are not to be found in the original in 
either, since the great museums, by their sire and 
the pressure for space, do not permit the intro- 
duction of casts to complete any particular se 
ries, 

Among the genuine antiquities is a small but 


sufficient representation of Cypriote art purchas 


| MaDy are most rare and some unique 


ed from Cologel Cesnola, and some archaic Asi 
atic, Etruscap,end Greek pottery, including vases 
from Chiusi, Crete, Nola, Apulia, ete., of which 
An Etrus 
can balsamarium has the second earliest known 
Etruscan inscription scratched onit. A colleo 
tion of balsamaria in the form of animals from 
Chiusi has no rival in the Italian museums, so 
rich in Etruscan work. 
tique glass, though small, is admirable and sutt 


The collection of an 


cient, and is from Greece proper, Crete, Melos 
and Cyprus, A collection of Tanagra statuettes 


are good representations of a form of art 1 


| now easily attainable in the genu ne form, though 


largely counterfeited and soldin the counterfert 
The antique collection includes the results of the 
excavations at Assos, 

The picture gallery contains, either as the 
property of the Museum or as loans, a very com- 
plete representation of French art, among whi 
isa collection bequeathed by T. S. Appleton 


|} @ Rousseau, a Constable, a Tintoret, a charming 


Diaz, Bonington, three Trovons, a Stuart New 
ton, a Tintoretto sketch, and a grand study by 
Wilham Hunt. The Allston Rox 
sidesthe Alistons some most valuable and chara 


m contains be 


teristic pictures of the Italian schools, portraits 


of eminent Americans by Copley, Smubert, 
Greuze (a Franklin 


and the Automedon of Regnault, 


)}, Stuart Newton, and Stuart, 
There are in 
other rooms some excellent Duteh pictures, part 
The admi 
rable collection of prints includes the Gray and 


of which are from the Demidotf sale 
Sumner collections, and these are followed by a 
large collection of drawings and sketches, with 
paintings by artists of the carly part of the cen 
tury. 

Tapestries, stuffs, and embroideries are ad 
mirably represented by various collections, and 
especially by those made by Castellani, Dr. 
Bigelow (Japanese), and Mrs, Wales; porce- 
lain, by superb examples of Chinese and Ja- 
panese wares; and the artistic resources are 
enlarged by first rate Japanese, Chinese, and 
medieval carvings, bronzes, enamels, arms, il- 
luminated MSS., 
seareely any branch of Oriental or mediaval 
art unrepresented. 

The entire expenditure for that part of the con- 
tents which is the property of the Museum (and 


furniture, etc., ete., leaving 


this includes the collection of casts) was about £2, 
@®), and the cost of the Museum thus far bas been 
about &500,000 
one-third of what the Metropolitan Museum bas 
cost the city of New York, without calculating 


the whole sum being less than 


the expense of the collection The recent be- 
quest of AH. D. Parker of $100,000 will enable 
the Museum to show to much better advantage 
its collections, which are now somewhat crowd- 
ed, and give it more gallery room, enabling it 
to profit more by the surprising artistic wealth 
of Boston. W.J.8. 


MORE PARLIAMENTARY TROUBLES : 
THE CONFERENCE AND THE FRAN- 
CHISE BILL. 

LONDON, July %. 
ANOTRER of those strange alternations of 
good with evil fortune which have checkered 
the career of the present Ministry. Three 
weeks ago, when they had announced that they 
would submit to Parliament the agreement with 

France which was to form the basis of the pro- 

| posals to be considered by the European Con- 





TO 


ference on Egypt, it was commonly believed 
that their downfall was at band. They ap- 
peared, from the language which some of them 
held, to think so themselves; nor were per- 
sons wanting who suggested that they de- 
sired, and were trying to invite, a defeat 
which would justify a dissolution of Parjia- 
ment, and either give them a new lease of life 
or hand over the Egyptian problem to their suc- 
This is what the technical language of 
the turf calls ‘‘ riding for a fall.” However, 
sbortly before the time arrived for the promised 
disclosure, their prospects began to brighten. 
The influence of the constituencies, where the 
Liberal party is as loyal as ever to Mr. Glad- 
stone, began to tell, and the extreme delicacy 
and difficulty of the position in Egypt was more 
fully realized by those who had blamed the 
excessive caution of the Government, Then 
the statement was made to Parliament, but on- 
ly partially,the financial portion of the scheme be- 
ing reserved, It was made with the express pro- 
mise tbat the country should not be held commit- 
ted tu anything until, when the deliberations of 
the Conference bad been concluded,the ministeri 
al plan bad been, as a whole, discussed and ap- 
proved by Parlhament, whose concurrence was 
necessary to enable the money to be raised, This 
future opportunity of challenging the Govern- 
ment gave the Tory leaders a good ground for 
postponing their vote of censure, which it would 
have been prudent to do, because the scheme bad 
been received with less disfavor than was ex- 
pected. They, however, were nettled at what 
seemed the clever strategy of Mr. Gladstone in 
so dividing bis whole scheme that the first part 
would escape condemnation because it was in- 
complete, while the whole, when ultimately pre- 
sented, would be defended on the pretext that as 
the Conference bad accepted it, it was inconve- 
nient to reopen the question. Unwilling to let 
him profit by this strategy, and afraid (it was 
thought) that if they did not themselves attack 
the Government, Lord Randolph Churchill 
might do so and thereby force their band, the 
Tory chiefs brought forward a vote of censure 
and demanded a day for discussing it. Mr. 
Gladstone immediately gave the day. The 
hostile forces were drawn up in battle array, 
and Mr. Thomas Bruce (brother of the late Lord 
Elgin, and chairman of the Ottoman Bank), 


cessors, 


who had been selected to move the vote 
of censure, was ready to open fire, when 
a coup de main, almost without pre- 


cedent in our Parliamentary annals, changed 
the whole face of affairs. Mr. Gladstone, being 
interrogated as to whether a debate on the ar- 
rangement with France would be injurious to 
the public interests,considering that the Confer- 
ence bad just met, had replied that it would 
certainly be inopportune, Pursuant to his pro- 
mise, he then moved the postponement of the or- 
ders of the day, in order that the debate on Egyp- 
tian affairs might begin. Mr. Goschen, whuse spe- 
cial knowledge of Egypt and the East, added to 
his bigh Parliamentary position, has given him a 
peculiar influence ia this series of debates, sud- 
denly rose to point out the extreme inconve- 
nience of taking a discussion at such a moment. 
Encouraged, as it seemed, by the approval of 
his audience, he went on to say that be hoped 
**the House would refuse ”—when his voice was 
interrupted by an outburst of cheering before he 
could finish the sentence. After the noise had 
subsided, he added: “—refuse to postpone the 
orders of the day” so as to permit the Egyptian 
debate. This suggestion created so much ex- 
citement that he declared he would divide the 
House against the proposal to postpone the 
orders; and after a short but passionate discus- 
sion, in which several Liberals supported him, 
while the Tories insisted that the vote of ceusure 
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should be proceeded with, the division was taken. 
About twenty members of the Ministry, headed 
by Mr. Gladstone, and five stray Liberals, 
voted with the Tories 
bate on the vote of censure, while the rest of 
the Liberals present, together with the Parnell- 
ites, who hesitated till the last moment, doubt- 
ing which way their interest lay, voted against 
postponing the orders of the day. The majority 
being found on this side, the debate was sudden- 
ly postponed sine die, and members who came 
down a few minutes later to hear Mr. Bruce’s 
attack and Mr. Gladstone’s reply, were aston- 
ished to find an almost empty House occupied 
with trivial business. Many Tories, including 
Lord Salisbury, who next day vehemently at- 
tacked the Government in the House of Lords, 
declared the whole thing to have been prear- 
ranged between Mr. Goschen and the Cabinet; 
but even apart from the explicit denial of the 
former, it was plain enough to those who 
watched one of the most dramatic scenes of 
the present Parliamentary age that it was a sur- 
prise not only to the Government and the Lib- 
eral party, but largely even to Mr. Goschen 
himself, who though he had conceived at bome 
the idea of suggesting a postponement, was evi- 
dently burried on by the unexpected assent of 
the ministerialists into the bold course of resist- 
ing the ministerial propos.l and snatching the 
debate from between the teeth, so to speak, of 
the leaders on both sides. 

The Ministry, though they had felt bound by 
their pledge to vote for taking the vote of cen- 
sure, were both pleased and amused by the turn 
things had taken. The Tories, though it was 
really a piece of good for them to be held back 
from a debate and division in which they would 
have been beavily beaten, were annoyed. The 
general public, which likes a sensation, has ap- 
plauded Mr. Goschen’s boldness and the inde- 
pendence of the Liberal majority, yet some con- 
stitutional sages may be heard condemning tbis 
departure from the established principles of 
Parhamentary lite. The working of the House 
of Commons, indeed of party government alto~ 
gether, depends, say they, on party discipline, 
and party discipline is threatened if, on however 
exceptional an occasion, the bulk of a party 
breaks away from its leaders and puts them, 
even for their own and the public good, in a 
minority. 
the discretion of the Executive, else 1t tends to 
become executive itself, 
debate was serious enough to require the post- 


ponement, the Ministry ought to have said so, | 


and demanded that postponement, disregarding 


the taunts of the Opposition, wbo would, of | 
The | 


course, have accused them of cowardice. 
traditional rule that the Opposition leaders are 
entitled to have a day for a formal vote of cen- 
sure whenever they ask for it, is too sacred to 
be broken through, unless it be at the instance 
of the responsible Government, declaring that 
the welfare of the nation forbids it. Such are 
the criticisms, but they have been little heeded. 
For a while the Liberals feel they have escaped 
a troublesome discussion, the Tories feel they 
have escaped a certain defeat; while the atten- 
tion of both parties is now engrossed by anearer 
and not less serious crisis, 

The County Franchise Bill had scarcely gone 
up to the House of Lords when a meeting of 
Tory Peers was held to discuss what course the 
Upper House snould take with regard to it. The 
leaders pronounced for rejection, the great mass 
of their followers applauded, and accordingly 
when the bill appeared for second reading yes- 
terday Lord Cairns, who is the ablest man and 
one sf the chief orators of his party, although 
not its Jeader, moved its rejection 
Tories in the Lower House, he professes no ob- 


for taking the de- | 


The House must not interfere with | 


If the evil of having a 


Like the | 


| jection to the extension of the suffiage in itself, 
| but grounds his opposition on the fact that it 
| deals only with the suffrage, and does not also 
| provide for a redistribution of seats. The 
| amendment which he has proposed declares that 
franchise and redistribution must go together, 
| because it would be absurd to leave the greatly 
larger county constituencies which the Fran- 
chise Bill will create with only the same num- 
ber of members as they have at present. 
If this amendment is pushed to a division, as it 
will probably be, it will involve the loss of the 
bill, and the House of Lords will stand com- 
mitted to a contest with the Commons, It will 
lie with Mr. Gladstone, who, in taking leave of 
the bill in the House of Commons, addressed a 
solemn warning to the Lords, which irritated the 
latter as much as it delighted the Radicals, to 
make the next move in this contest. There are 
three moves possible. One is to dissolve Parlia- 
ment forthwith; the objection to which is that the 
Liberals don’t want a dissolution, which would 
cost a vast deal of money and perhaps diminish 
their majority, although it would doubtless give 
a majority sufticient to securetbis bill. Another 
course is to pass the bill a second time in a No- 
vember session, after a campaign against the 
Lords during the intermediate montbs, and then 
challenge the Lords to reject it a second time. 
And lastly, the Government migbt bring in the 
bill again next January, but at the same time 
bring in a Redistribution Bill, and try to run 
the two through together. The objection to this 
last course is not only that it would look likea 
surrender to the Lords, and be therefore dis- 
tasteful to the more advanced Liberals, but also 
that it might fail in its object, because the Lords 
would probably dislike tbe Redistribution Bill 
so much as to reject both bills on the plea that 
the latter was unfair. The prevalent expecta- 
tion, therefore, is at this moment that Mr. 
Gladstone will take the second course, and call 
Parliament together again in the autumn to give 
the Lords “another chance,” though those are 
sanguine indeed who think that they will avail 
themselves of that chance to submit to the will 
of the Commons, 

These three courses do not quite exhaust the 
possibilities, for other intermediate schemes are 
being canvassed, nor is it yet absolutely cer- 
tain that the Upper House may not, even at 
the last moment, change their tactics by passing 
the bill with a provision added that it sball 
not take effect until a redistribution scheme 
has been passed. Probably this would be the 

best plan, but they seem now committed to the 
| more direct course which Lord Cairns has pro- 
posed, 

If a contest begins, the position will be serious. 
The public opinion of the masses is already bos- 
| tile to the House of Lords. In the campaign 
| which will be set on foot against them many 
hard things will be said. Many voices will be 
raised demanding tbe abolition of a hereditary 
chamber. The Radical party welcomes this pros- 
pect, believing that ‘‘Down with the Lords” 
would bea good election cry; but there are many 
on the Liberal as well as the Conservative side 
who do not see how England could do without 
the Upper Chamber, and will therefore be 
dragged unwillingly into a constitutional strug- 
gle. Indefensible mm theory as a hereditary 
chamber is, no one bas yet suggested a good 
working substitute; and Mr. Gladstone, now 
seventy-five years of age, is very unwilling to 
touch such a grave and delicate question as the 
reform of that chamber would be. Hence mode- 
rate men of both parties are at present unhappy, 
while extreme Tory partisans applaud the cour- 
age of the Peers, and sanguine Radicals cry, in 
the words of Cromwell, ‘‘The Lord hath de 
¥, 





 livered them into our hands.” 
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Correspondence. 


FOR PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEARCH. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: You were good enough to insert in the 
Nation last year a letter appealing to your 
read rs for well-attested narratives of those ab- 
normal occurrences with which the Society for 
Psychical Research has to deal. That letter 
brought us some replies of very good quality: 
and from other American sources, especially 
from Columbia College, New York, we have re 
ceived important aid. 

The approacbirg visit of the British Associa- 
tion to Canada seems to afford a fitting opportu 
nity for a second appeal, if you will permit us to 
make it through your columns. Not, indeed, 
that we expect our researches to be the subject 
of formal discussion, but many members of the 
British Association—from its President down 
ward—are members of the Society for Psychical 
Research as well; and one of these—Professor 
Barrett—is desirous of personally investigating 
any well-attested case of thougbt-transference, 
clairvoyance, etc., detaiis of which may be sent 
to him at the Reception Room, British Associa 
tion, Montreal, during the month of August. 

Narratives of apparitions at death or other 
crises (such, for instance, as we have given in 
the Nineteenth Century for July), of hauntings 
of houses, of premonitions recorded before the 
event, etc., will be welcomed by us at any time, 
if addressed to the Hon. Sec. S. P. R., at the So- 
ciety’s offices, 14 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
London, where we have already had the pleasure 
of receiving many American visitors, who have 
shared our hope of reducing under the realm of 
science this ‘‘ No man’s land” over which fraud 
and superstition have usurped too wide a sway. 
Nothing that is sent to us wi!] be published with 
out the writer’s consent. Our collection already 
embraces many hundreds of cases, but in so vast 
and complex a subject induction cannot have 
too wide a basis, and every ounce of theory 
should be the outcome of a ton of fact. The re- 
sults already published in our ‘ Proceedings’ are 
enough, we hope, to indicate that the inquiry is 
one whose scientific and philosophical interest it 
would be hard to overrate. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERIC W, H. MYERS. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, July 9, 1884. 


THE SOCIETY 


ARCH.Z0OLOGY IN ASIA. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: I have read with much interest the letter 
of M. Reinach in No. 993 of the Nution, on the 
subject of archeology in Turkey, and the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the Turkish Government 
officials. In general [ fully concur in what he 
says, as I usually do in whatever emanates from 
his intelligent and lucid pen. But there are ex- 
ceptions even among the Turks, as I had good 
opportunity of learning from experience, in my 
efforts to assist the American Assos Expedition. 
When this expedition first went East, in 1881, 
under the charge of Messrs. Clarke and Bacon, 
it made Smyrna its pase of operations, where I 
was United States Consul. Though the firman 
had not been obrained, and though there was 
really no obligation on the part cf the Turks to 
do so, I was able to get ali the books, scientific 
instruments, utensils of various kinds, supplies 
of provisions, beds, etc., for the use of the expe- 
dition while making the excavations, through 
the Smyrna Custom-house free of duty. lasked 
this not asa right, but on the ground that the 





such favors bad been granted to similar expedi 

tions previously, especially to Mr. Wood, who 
had excavated the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and to the Germans excavating at Pergamen. I 
have never doubted but that we were indebted 
for the favor mainly tothe amiable assistance of 
the liberal and progressive Midbat Pasha, then 
Governor-General at Smyrna, who,it will bere 
membered, was afterward condemned to death 
on trumped-up charges because of his hberal and 
progressive ideas, and then sent away to prison 
in the heart of Arabia, where he bas since died, 
as is said, of starvation. He was, no doubt, 
Turkey’s most honest, most capable, and most 
enlightened statesman, and his treatment I re 
gard as a burning shame on civitized diplomacy 
at Constantinople. 

But Assos, where the Americans were to exca 
vate, not being situated in the province of Smyr 
na, neither Midhat Pasha ner the Smyrna ( 
sulate could exercise any jurisdiction there, or 
render any assistance. At this Midhat repeated 
ly expressed bis great regret, while the expedi 
tion was having to wait weeks and months for 
the tirman frorm Constantinople before it could 
begin work, thinking he could have expedited 
the mattercould he have interfered, as I have no 
doubt he would, I am surprised and disgusted 
at the disgraceful division of the objects dug up 
at Assos by the American Expedition, as showr 
both by the report of the Archeological Insti- 
tute and by M. Reinach’s letter, and yet not so 
greatly surprised when IL consider the amiable 
character and inexperience of our diplomatic 
representative at Constantinople. It is true our 
present Minister began bis career in Turkey by 
an act of extraordinary vigorand energy 
thing less than calling an American man-of 
war all the way from Italy to Salonika to de 
mand the release within forty-eight hours of a 
lurkish brigand, who, in addition to being al 
most certainly guilty,bad not a sbadow of right 
to American protection. But since this one ener 
getic act, I bave not heard of his obtaining re 
dress for a single outrage on the rights of Ame 
ricans, or for a single violation ofa firman. Our 
treaty rights continue to be trampled under foot 
by the Turkish Government, and American mer 
chants, able to hope for no assistance from our 
legation, are forced to make the best terms they 
can with the Turkish Custom-house ofticials, 
Even the prolongation of the firman of the Ar 
chological Institute could not be obtained in 
order to complete the work at Assos. We have 
often heard in the newspapers of our Minister's 
friendly relations and great influence with the 
Sultan, but one cf our leading missionaries in 
Turkey wrote me a year or more ago that they 
had all ceased to hope forany assistance from 
him, his influence seeming limited to obtaiing 
personal favors for himself—such, for instance, 
as the beautiful painting sent him by the Sul 
tan, an account of which he gave a correspond 
ent on his arrival in New York a few days ago. 
But are not our representatives in the East for 
bidden to accept presents / 

Tne American excavators ought not only to 
have been entit'ed to a division of their discov 
eries according tothe Turkish law in force at the 
time the firman was granted, but also to the 
**most favored nation ” clause, which, 
is in our treaty with Turkey 
latter, they should have had the option at least 
of obtaining by purchase everything discovered 
at Assos, as the Germans bad of their magniti 
Mr. Huhmanp, 
who had charge of the German excavations, 
told me that according to 
ments they were to receive 
thirds of all thev found, 
the other third: and that 


bo 


L believe 


According to this 


cent discoveries at Pergamon. 


their arrange 
of right two 
and tbe Turks 
after the ex- 


expedition was a purely scientific one, and that | cavations proved so extremely rich, he was in- 





structed by the Berlin Museum to offer the 
Turks 20,000 marks for their third, and if they 
would not accept this to offer 40,000, and to go 
on doubling until he got it; and, he said, they 
would bave given bundreds of thousands ratber 
than lose it. But fortunately the Turks did not 
know instructions, and a 
offer, baving very little idea of the pecuniary 
value of such things 


his epted bis first 


I presume there can be 


httle doubt but that the Americans could bave 
obtained equal favors—as they did in the 
Smyrna Custom-house—had trey been suy 

ported intelligently and energetically by their 
Minister as the Germans were by theirs But 
aside from all questions of favor. they 
were clearly entitled to a diviston accord 
ing to the laws of Turkew at the time 
the firman was issued, and not according to some 
later modification, and it was manifestiv the 


duty of our legation to insist upen that, ana sul 


mitton thing less, But as long as our Present 
system of fureign appointments is kept in f ree 
we need not expect our rights ard interests to 
be intelligently and energetically 
abroad. 


to experience and special qualiticati 


Usually no attention whatever 
ns in ft 
selection of our diplomatic and consular oftice rs 
Favoritism or political influence alone controls 
Our present Minister at Constantinople 
personally a most amiable gentleman, is said & 
owe his appointment to a clever novel writ 
ten by the 
the Holy Land 
dent Garfield; and, 


bim scene of which is Ia 





which greatly pleased 


as if this were suftictent ev 


dence of bis capacity and fitmess to represent us 
among the shrewd, tricky. and treacherous 
Turks, he was given the important position No 


I 
wonder thenif American rights and interests are 


not properly cared forin Turkey Lois to be hoped 


that this case will cause all friends of tt Ar 


cbwological Institute to un 





civil-service reformers in inststipg upon 
cal change of the present system of appointments 
to « 
as being time, after so mu 
the subject, for Mr. J. 1 


and intel! 


ir foreign service It strikes me, bowever 

bas been written on 
Clarke 
Ass 


give the public a full statement of the 


the energetic 


gent leader of the Ss EXpedition, to 
Case 
well as the shortcomings, if anv. of our official 
representatives in Constantinople 
But one of my main objects in writing the 
present isto correct and explain a reference to 
the dragoman of the U.S. ¢ ate at Nmvrna 
in M. Reinach’s letter. which as stated by 
upon the My prede 
cessor, Mr. Smithers, had obtained a firman to 
excavate cn the site of 
being transferred to anotber position had 
irman in the hands of one of 


of the consulate to execute for him 


nsu 
him 
would reflect consulate 
ancient Cyrene, and on 
left 
nen 
lhe French 


bis the drag 


Archwological Institute at Athens was making 


excavations at Ali-Aga, near by After a 
time the drageman, together with the then 
Vice-Consul, who was Mr, Smitners’s uncle by 


marriage, made frepresentation to me that the 
French were encroaching upon the ground in 
cluded in Mr 


valuable 


and had made 

the tombs 
Their representation | forwarded to the Gover 
not any more Midbat Pasba—with 


Smithbers’s firmen 
some discoveries in 
nor-General 
a request to investigate ard see that Mr. Smith 
ers’s rights be not encroached upon. I explain 
ed my action fully at the time to the French 
onsul-Genera], and also, if my memory serves 
me aright, to the Director of tne French Iosti 
tute at Athens. neither of whom had any com 
plaint to make of what I bad I after 
wards learned that the Governor-General had 
several cases of objects in dispute seized pending 
the investigation as to the rmghtful ownership, 
but I Jeft Smyrna while the matter was pending 
and never heard how it ended. Now M. Reinach 


done 
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says in his letter: *‘I dug many tombs at Cyrene, 
and made some very good discoveries,” which 
would seem to confirm the justice of the com- 
plaint of the dragoman, for Mr. Smithers’s 
firman covered the site of ancient Cyrene. My 
only object was to have the Governor-General, 
the only competent authority in the premises, to 
examine and decide the question as to which 
party, Mr. Smithers or the French, had the 
right by firman to excavate on the site of 
Cyrene. It was my official duty to do this in be- 
half of my predecessor and countryman, and I 
did it without the least unfriendly feeling 
toward the French. If M. Reinach felt ag- 
grieved at the action of the United States Con- 
sulate, as would now seem from his letter, it is 
singular that he never intimated anything of 
the kind to me either at Smyrna, or later at 
Athens. 

I fully concur in all that M. Reinach says as 
to the injury that must result to archeological 
science by the new Turkish regulations relative 
to antiquities. It isthe virtual closing of per- 
haps the richest field still open to archeological 
research, for everybody knows that Turkey has 
not and will never have the means either to 
make excavations herself, or to purchase what 
might be excavated by individuals or societies. 
The result will be clandestine excavations and 
exportations, by which the real archeological 
value of objects will be for the most part lost, 
and valuable objects will often be destroyed to 
prevent detection. No organized scientific exca- 
vations are likely to be made under such regu- 
lations. Against such a state of affairs one 
would think all civilized diplomacy at Constan- 
tinople would unite, and insist upon a modifica- 
tion of these new regulations. 


B. O. DUNCAN, 
NEWBERRY,S C., July 18, 


Notes. 


8S. C. Grieas & Co. announce a volume of mis- 
cellaneous information about the railway, its 
history, varieties,and work, entitled ‘ Wonders 
aud Curiosities of the Railway; or, Stories of 
the Locomotive in Every Land,’ 

The last of Bernard Quaritch’s valuable cata- 
logues covers the subject of European philology, 
with a brief appendix on antbropology, 

The current issue or the Essex Institute’s ‘‘ His- 
torical Collections” is devoted mainly to a bio- 
graphical memorial of the Rev. Charles T. 
Brooks. 

No. 18 of the ‘‘ Bibliographical Contributions ” 
of the Library of Harvard University is a Bib- 
liography of Ptolemy's Geography, by Justin 
Winsor. [t makes forty-two pages, and contains 
full notes ‘of other original and augmented 
texts and translations, and of Wytfliet’s continu- 
ation, with particular reference to tue develop- 
ment of early American Cartography, and with 
an enumeration of copies in American libraries. ” 
The number owned in this country is very grati- 
fying. 

No, 52 of the Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars announces the appointmentof Prof. G. Stan- 
ley Hall to be Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogics, and theinvitation of Prof. E W. Gosse to 
lecture on Eoglish literature in the coming win- 
ter. The number is distinguished by its very in- 
teresting reports of the course of lectures on 
archeology given last spring by J. T. Clarke, 
W. J. Stillman, and Alfred Emerson, those of 
the latter in particular showing an unusual 
standard of thoroughness in scholarship, 

Messrs, Henry A. Sumner & Co., of Chicago, 
publish ‘ Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ “author's edition,” 











! 


with copyright entry and date of 1884. This is | his friend, the chorister Eddleston, or at least to 


a reissue 


of Lawrence’s well-known novel, | 


‘Breaking a Butterfly ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s | 


Ending,’ first published in this country 
by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, in 
April, 1869. When tirst published there was 
some reason for calling it ‘‘ author’s edition,” 
as it was prioted from udvance sheets supplied 
by the author; but now, when the author has 
been dead seven or eight years, the term is not 
very appropriate. While the title-page has 
been changed, the running title at the head of 
the pages remains as in the old issue—‘ Breaking 
a Butterfly.’ 

The same publishers also issue with date of 
1884, ‘ Lady Bell,’ by Sarah Tytler (pseud. for 
Henrietta Keddie), This is an old book, first 
published in Good Words in 1873, and reprinted 
in this country by Lippincott & Co. in 1874. 
Probably Messrs. Sumner & Co. have bought 
the stereotype plates of some old novels, which 
they wish to make profitable by issuing the 
books with bright covers and every appearance 
of newness. 

‘Love and Money,’ by Charles Reade, pub- 
lished by George Munro, of this city, as No. 1,853 
of the “Seaside Library,” is the same as‘A 
Perilous Secret,’ published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. It is stated that Mr. Reade intended the 
English edition to appear under the title ‘ Love 
and Money,’ but this intention does not seem to 
have been carried out, for the English edition 
bears the same title as Harper's issue. It isa 
pity that Mr. Munro did not give the work the 
name given to it in the authorized editions, for, 
no doubt, many persons will buy both, thinking 
the books are different. 

Last week a ‘‘ Reading Circle” was organized 
in North Carolina by persons representing about 
forty counties of the State, the purpose of which 
is to unite the people, and especially the young 
people, of the State in an organization in which 
they will be a stimulus toeach other. Doctor 
Battle, Professor Shepherd, and other promi- 
nent Southern educators have been asked to 
prepare lists of books, from which the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Circle will select the 
course of reading for the year. The design is 
chiefly to aid those who are remote from book- 
stores to secure the best and cheapest editions 
of the best authors, and to encourage all to pur- 
sue a course of systematic reading. To accom- 
plish this, a Board of Advisers will furnish each 
member with instructive hints, suggestions, and 
criticisms ; blanks containing questions about 
the books in the course will be furnished mem- 
bers, which they are requested to fill out and 
return to the Board of Examiners, that the tho- 
rougbness of the reading may be tested. Cer- 
tificates and prizes are to be awarded those at- 
taining a certain average. Local Circles, it is 
expected, will be organized by members, for the 
purpose of discussing the books in the course, 
and to these plans for discussion in detail will 
be sent. This is the first attempt in the South 
to establish a habit of reading, the absence of 
which, as was admirably pointed out by Mr. 
Walter H. Page, the Secretary of this very Cir- 
cle, in the International Review of October, 1881, 
is conspicuous even in the college-bred men of 
that section. Those acquainted with the ‘‘ South- 
ern educational problem” will agree with Mr. 
Page that the delight in reading, the craving 
for information, the zeal of inquiry are not suf- 
ficiently aroused by the methods of instruction 
now employed, and will be glad to see this re- 
cently-established ‘‘Reading Circle” properly 
managed, because it seems so well adapted to 
the educational wants of the people. 

The Atheneum contains a curious letter in 
which the writer attempts, with much color of 
probability, to identify Byron’s ‘‘ Thyrga” with 








support Moore’s assertion that there was no bis- 
torical ‘‘Thyrza” (certainly it can hardly be 
Margaret Parker that called forth the dirge, as 
Jeaffreson thinks),but that the poems in question 
express his mingled grief in having lost ‘‘ in four 
months,” as he says, ‘‘ six of his friends and re- 
latives.” There is acurious parallelism between 
words and allusions used in his letters regarding 
Eddleston—* the only human beipg who ever 
loved me in truth and entirely ”"—and those used 
in the Thyrza verses. The writer’s conclusion is: 
‘*So far as this emotion was in his mind, Byron 
would feel that he would provoke ridicule 
(which no one dreaded more in such cases) by 
uttering in public such a sentiment about his 
humble friend as he expressed in his letters to 
Hodgson, He therefore adopted the language of 
a bereaved lover, and addressed his verses toa 
feminine name, though (apart from a few verses 
introduced, it may be, to give color to the fic- 
tion) the poetry would be equally appropriate in 
either case.” 

The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine 
is a new candidate for the favor of the English- 
reading nations, or that part of them which is 
interested in military matters, The iliustra- 
tions are for the most part of technical points; 
and those demonstrating the hypothetical de- 
signs, showing the attack and defence in marine- 
torpedo operations, have an interest which be- 
longs neither to art nor mechanics. The only 
attempts at artistic work are the photo-aquatint 
of the Saving the Guns at Malwan, and por- 
traits of the Queen and Princess of Wales, also in 
photo-aquatint, by Rudolf Blind, from photo- 
graphs, all of which are bad enough and to 
spare, The illustrations in the text are ‘‘ pro- 
cessed,” and better because less pretentious. 

The most important article in the June 
Antiquary is a continuation of Mr. Gairdner’s 
paper upon the “ Functions of the House of 
Lords.” This paper treats of the modern period, 
beginning with toe Tudor time, when “ the 
House of Lords was a supreme legislative and 
judicial council.” It containsa very interesting 
and instructive discussion of the powers of this 
house in modern times, and its relation to the 
King and the House of Commons; and the view, 
presented by the author, of the eminent and con- 
trolling authority of the Peers, differing ma- 
terially from that generaily presented, makes 
this paper one to be studied by all who are in- 
terested in English constitutional history. 
Another short article gives an account of a very 
important discovery made at Winchester—no 
less than a complete collection, fourteen in num- 
ber, of the Charters of the Corporation, *‘ from 
Henry I. to Queen Elizabeth, from which reign 
those in the Corporation’s care eommence.” 
The other articles are of less historical interest, 
but of considerable antiquarian interest—the 
“Tower Guards,” the ‘Diary of Nathanie} 
Hone,” the ‘‘ Coins of Venice,” the ‘* Adelphi,” 
etc. 

We have received from Henry P. Bult a copy 
of an admirable etching of Ames’s portrait of 
Daniel Webster, remarkable not only for its size, 
seven inches in the head, but as an example of 
etching of the best type, firm and clear, subtle 
in the rendering of the forms of the parts, and 
keeping all the breadth of the original. It is 
etched by Samuel Hollyer and Auguste Barry. 

F. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, has issued an 
exceptionally fine photograph of the late Bishop 
Simpson, which, as photograpb, does credit both 
to the lens and the photographer. The head is 
five inches in height, which people who are fami- 
liar with portrait photograpby will know to be 
a difficult thing to manage direct without any 
distortion or loss of definition. 

Mr. H, Farrer sends us an etching (no publish- 
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er’s name) of a landscape with twilight effect, in 
which the sky and distance are managed with 
his usual delicacy and facility, and in which 
also there is the want of recognition of the dif- 
ference in aim between drawing in color and 
black and white, which we have noticed in his 
work at the Etching Club’s exhibition. The pre- 
sent, which apparently belongs to the ‘no 
name ” series, is one of the most important for 
size he has done, but in general quality no ad- 
vance on his previous work. 

J. W. Bouton, as agent for the publishers, 
Firmin, Didot & Co., Paris, sends us the fif- 
teenth number of Le Costume Historique, a 
popular apercu of the costumes and imple- 
ments of the various nations of the world from 
the ancient Egyptians to the Red Skins of 
North America. The illustrations, to the num- 
ber of 500, of which 300 are in colors, silver and 
gold, are drawn from documents of all 
times and derivations, and give infinite va- 
riety of material, furniture, arms, embroider- 
ies, etc., as well as costume strictly speaking, the 
colored plates being in chromo-lithographby, 
carefully if a little garishly executed. To cos- 
tumers and historical painters it must be an in- 
estimable aid. The text is less to be praised, be- 
ing edited w.th the proverbial (if not well 
merited) want of exactitude of the French critic 
of English manners, ‘‘ Le rempailleur de chaises, 
s‘installait A cété de John Cooper, le chaudron- 
nier dont le nom générique veut dire Jean Cui- 
vre,” is a good sample of “ English as she is 
wrote,” cooper for copper not being even excusa- 
ble to a foreigner from confusion to the eye or ear. 
The work is not bound or paged, which is a defer- 
ence to artistic convenience, but each plate is ac- 
companied by a flying leaf numbered in accord. 

The Royal Astronomical Society has lately 
come into possession of a great rarity, through the 
generosity of Mr. C. L. Prince,of Crowborough, 
who has presented to the Society a copy of Sher- 
burne’s poetical translation of Marcus Manilius, 
1675, a volume which is valuable as an English 
trapslation of Manilius’s ‘ Astronomica,’ and 
also for the extensive list of names of the Ori- 
ental astronomers which it contains. The As- 
tronomer Royal purchased a copy of the same 
work for the library of the Greenwich Observa- 
tory some months ago. 

Augustus Strindberg bas just published at 
Stockholm a volume of “ Poems in Verse and 
Prose,” which have attracted much attention 
for their ability and for their advocacy of 
Nibilism, One of them is a bymn in honor of 
dynamite. 

In our account of the French attempt to dis- 
cover the playwright’s art we alluded to M. de 
Banville’s contempt for the verse-writing of 
** Monsieur Scribe.” M. de Banville is equally 
proud of his own management of rhyme and 
metre. He will not be pleased when he sees in 
M. Guyan’s ‘ Problémes de |'Esthétique contem- 
poraine,’ just published, on opposite pages four 
lines of Scribe, given to show how verses should 
be written, and four verses of M, de Banville, 
given to show how not to do it. 


—The midsummer Century easily leads its 


competitors both in the variety, freshness, and | 


interest of its contents, and in the charm of its il- 
lustrations; it is weak only in its poetry, but ac- 
cording to the low standard of excellence pre- 
vailing, even in this it does not fall beneath me- 
diocrity, except in the shocking namby-pamby 
of ‘* Endymion.’ The cut of the “ Daffodils” is 
a trifle early for the August season; and the 
gyrations in poetic wheels and levers that do ser- 
vice as ‘‘ A Song of the Mocking Bird,” as well 
as John Burrougbs’s “ British Wild Flowers,” 
suggest anything but midsummer. Mr. Bur 
roughs writes very complimentarily of the cou- 


| and the British 





' sins of our flora, but he should have thought of | 


Mr. Warner’s experiences some months ago be 

fore again attacking ‘‘the British strawberry,” | 
which in its wild state he has the transatlantic 
effrontery to term “ pale greenish, not at all in- 
viting.” Just as he found the British birds not so 
sweet-voiced and melodious as ours, he pow 
declares that the flowers, though far more 
abundant and robust, lack grace, are, in fact, 
** coarse.” 
brilliant as our cardinal, so graceful as our lily, 
so taking as our lady’s-slipper; no bog-flower to 
compare with our arethusa, no rock-flower to 
call forth admiration like 
trailing flower equal to arbutus, no violet like 
our bird’s foot, no fern delicate as the maiden- 
hair, and so on through the calendar of the 
months. This difference he attributes to the fact 
that, speaking generally, ours are wood flowers 
are field flowers. The article 
that follows, ‘‘General Sam Hou-ton,” is an 
admirable sketch of the pioneer type now ex 


our columbine, no 


| tinct, and gives Texas a history that seems 


almost a legend of the mythical period, so remote 
is itfrom the ideas of the present railroading 
generation. Of the other contributions the most 


| notable is Mr. W.J.Stillman’s opening chapter 
of his voyage ‘‘ On the Tiack of Ulysses,” 
| apparently will not be mainly arcbwological, as 


which 


its title might lead one to think: in the present 
instalment the interest is about equally divided 
between the pleasure of yachting inthe Mediter 
ranean, the historical romance of Corfu, and the 
identification of Homeric landmarks in the 
neighborhood of Ulysses’s native island. The fic 
tion, except an ado.irable short story, “ An Ef 
fect in Yellow,” is massed at the close of the 
number under the names of James, Cable, and 
Boyesen. The illustrations of “A Glance at 
British Wild Flowers” are, as a whole, at the 
very high-water mark of this kind of work, that 
of ‘‘ Poppies” being most notewortby of all, and 
the ‘‘Primroses” the only failure to render the 
special character of the flower; the frontispiece, 
“Daffodils,” perhaps requiring the ayes and 
noes with it. The portrait of the Queen of Ru- 
mania, froma photograph, like that of Bright 
in the last number, 1s a poor thing, as must be 
all figure photographs in engraving. If photo 
graphic portraits must be engraved, let the head 
suffice. The illustrations of **On the Track of 
Ulysses” are as good as anytbing Mr. Fenn has 
drawn, and engraved with the best art of the 
Century. 


—In the August Harper's the chief feature is 
the first instalment of the long-announced series 
to be entitled ‘‘ The Great Hall of William Ru 
fus.” It was a natural thought to one seeking a 
centre at once of historic and of scenic interest 
to select this memorable place as the stage for 
his characters ; indeed, for the purposes of a 
magazine there could hardly be a finer subject— 
one that lends itself more naturally to popular 
treatment, to quick changes of interest, to dra- 
matic situation, and picturesque or romantic il- 
lustration. 
cannot help thinking that the public would have 
borne more meatiness in the historic part, and 
a style of narration less painfully depressed to 
the level of the intelligence of ‘the babes” 
among readers. So far as this first article is 
concerned, an excellent opportunity for popu- 
lar information has been utilized for what is 
really only a spectacular effect. The travel 
sketches of the number cover Salt Lake City, 
the beauty of which one who has once felt it is 
always glad to be reminded of, however stale it 
may seem to others; and a few new odd corners 
of Holland, in which Mr. Boughton continues 
his *‘ Artist Strolls.” Mrs. Harrisoa gives an 
instructive account of the work of the “* Associ- 


ated Artists,” Mr. Shields a slight Western bunt 
ing episode, and in the way of fiction Mr. Roe's 
** Nature's Serial Story ” 
as, like Nature herself, without remembrance of 
a beginning and without prospect of any end. 
Altogether, Mr. Julian Hawthorne's brief balf 
reminiscential, half-pleading paper in behalf of 


continues to impress us 


athletic sports, written in bis smoothest friendly 


He saw nothing of their kind so | 


vein, is from a literary 
thing inthe number. Of the engravings, 
of ** The Coronation Chair,” fr 


of view the best 
that 
ma photograph 


point 


is amarvel of reproduction ; both texture and 

form are singularly well rendered on a low key 

of light and shade. Mr. Abbey's illustration of 
| the ‘ Judith Shakespeare ” chapter is very weak 

and careless, something in the vein of the 

hall designs of ten years ago, but not to | 

weighed with the better work of to day The 





illustrations for Boughbton's article on Holland 


are not up to the mark, and the frontispiece, “A 


Prelude,” after T. W. Dewing, oor work a 


Is As }) is 

a good woodcutter ever wasted his time on, The 

pictorial interest of the number lies mainly in 

the work on the “ Associated Artists 

The Aflantic is distinguished in this issue by 

Mr. Charles G. Leland's ‘The Edda Among the 

Algonquin Indians,” a sort of avant courner of 
a book which he is soon to publish on the s 

| ject of the legends of the Algonquins and tbeit 

| ethnological bearings. Final criticism upon hts 

| theories and position must be deferred until he 
has had an opportunity to present the evider 





as a whole and in full detai Meanwhile, ther 


is enough given in this number to excite cur 


osity. It has been said that the Norse mythole 
gy is chietly composed of Finnish elements, and 
this is based on a comparison of the Edda with 
the Kalevala ; vow Mr. Leland declares that 
the Indian legends of New England and New 
Brunswick have a score of points of resemblance 
to the Edda, where the Finnish epic has one, 
He has recovered twenty-seven legends, or sagas, 


relating to Glooskap, the Odin of the myths, 
making a connected series, besides several others 
Some of the obscure 
points of Finnish folk-lore and custom that seen 
to have light thrown on them by these Indian 
tales are of striking interest; such are the Lap 
land song of apology to the bear after killing it, 
which Mr. Leland connects with the Passama 


that stand by themselves 


| quoddy myth that the she-bear was the foster 


mother of Glooskap and sacred, and the gloss 


| of the incomprehensible passage in the Edda 


concerning the *‘ woman's half- burnt thought 


} stone” in Loki’s heart, which is afforded by the 


| since the period of the mound builders, 


But on perusing the text the reader | 


Indian fable of the Chenoos and the wickedness 
they would attain by swallowing the half burnt 
beart of another female Chenoo. Mr 
however, claims only to be a recoverer of the 


Leland, 


fast perishing lore of the Indians in which is 
wrapped up whatever is to be known of the his 
tory of the aboriginal dwellers on this continent 
“Apres 
nous la théorie,” he says, and meanwhile pleads 
for more workers in the field. Among the In 
dians of the far north, he thinks, the whole cycle 
of legend might be recovered, Other articles 
do not call for comment, There ts a labored 


| attempt to vivify the attenuated ghost of Willis, 


whose volatile spirit, to change the metaphor 
somewhat, evaporated before he died; he 
may have been the first of our magazinists, but 
the college versifier of the Scriptures, the saun 
terer in Europe, the scandal provoking “lion” 
in London (he was the “lion” of very small peo- 
ple, be it said), the society spark of New York 
cannot—to indulge in Carlylese—be tailored into 
an immortality by the cleverest of literary old- 
clothes’ dealers, The sketch of the old Yale 
President, Ezra Stiles, is a healthy aniidote to 
this last article ; for, with all the grossuess that 
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was in him, all the rawness and absurdity, there 
was the iron of a true man, and the solid 
work be did was the palpable, broad, bard work 
that makes the foundation of things to be. Mr. 
R. G. White’s third contribution toward a true 
estimate of Shakspere’s personality adds to his 
previous characterization of him as a money- 
grubber and a monopolist the further declara- 
tion that he was a snob and a toady, if judged 
from what, with an insidious thrust, is styled 
‘‘the Thackeray (literary) standpoint.” 


—The August Lippincott's most readable arti- 
cle is John Coleman’s ‘* Personal Reminiscences 
of Charles Reade,” the first of a series. The au- 
thor, who was then manager of a provincial 
theatre, made the acquaintance of the novelist, 
who had always been ambitious of dramatic 
success, by offering to bring out a play adapted 
from ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend’; and the 
triumpb to which this led, Mr. Coleman naively 
remarks, ‘‘contributed greatly to the intimacy 
which existed so long between us.” In this in- 
stalment not much is added to our knowledge, 
except by way of anecdote: a dinner, the first 
entertainment given to the young manager, is 
described; a view of the workshop littered with 
newspapers, and a glimpse of the voluminous 
scrap-books, some concrete instances of Reade’s 
ridiculous vanity, and pleasanter ones of his 
good-nature, frankness, and simplicity, and a 
few bits of entertaining detail respecting his 
habits and talk, make up the staple of the arti- 
cle. In a note on the fate of Reade’s poor drunk- 
en copyist there is a blotch of realistic horror 
that seems almost grotesquelv ironical in rela- 
tion to the methods and aims of the novelist, 
who sought so industriously far and wide for 
what is at almost any man’s door in a great 
city. The illustrated article of the month gives 
us views of West Chester and Long Island, Yon- 
kers and Flatbush being the localities principally 
dealt with. 


—Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, contributes to the second series of ‘*Uni 
versity Studies” an essay entitled ‘The Past and 
the Present of Political Economy.” Dr. Ely is 
an enthusiastic disciple of the modern German 
scbool, and the simplicity with which he repre- 
duces the lucubrations of its professors renders 
his pamphlet entertaining reading. He main- 
tains, with evident sincerity, that the system 
developed by the English economists is quite 
out of date, and, to judge from the accouut of 
it given in his pages, it should be a matter of 
surprise that it ever came into existence. The 
doctrine of laissez-faire is completely misun- 
derstood, as well as that of the influence of self- 
interest. A reader unacquainted with the sub- 
ject would receive the impression that the ‘‘ or- 
thodox” school maintained that men throughout 
their lives were actuated by no other mo- 
tive than self-interest, that no laws should be 
passed affecting in any way the material 
welfare of men, that wages were reduced to 
an absolute equality by competition, and that 
capital could be instantly transferred with- 
out loss from one employment to another. 
As no very definite notions prevail in this 
country concerning the principles of the new 
echool, we take pleasure in calling attention to 
two discoveries of Wagner, ‘‘ the Corypbezus of 
German economists,” which, we are assured by 
Dr. Ely, are of the highest importance. The 
first is, that the operations of government trench 
more and more upon the domain of private in- 
dustry. Those who are not at once struck by 
the novelty of this discovery may be aided by 
the observation that if there were no counter- 
acting forces all business would in time be ab- 
sorbed by the state. The second discovery is 
that there are three principles *‘ in all economic 





life of peoples,” the individual, the social, and 
the caritative. As Dr. Ely does not specifically 
state what the importance of this discovery is, 
we leave it to our readers to find out. We are 
of the opinion that it is, in any event, equal to 
that of many of the discoveries of ‘‘our own 
Carey.” As indicating the intellectual level at- 
tained in this production we quote two sentences 
from its concluding page: ‘*This younger poli- 
tical economy no longer permits the science to 
be used as a tool in the hands of the greedy and 
avaricious for keeping down and oppressing the 
laboring classes. It denotes a return to 
the grand priuciple of common sense and Chris 
tian precept.” 


—Prof. J. B. Thayer, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has contributed to the rapidly increasing Bos- 
welliana of Emerson a sketch of his trip to the 
Pacific coast in 1871, under the title, ‘A Western 
Journey with Mr. Emerson’ (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1884). The little book is very 
pleasant reading, and presents Emerson in a na- 
tural, friendly, conversational way, so that it 
gives a more life-hke impression of him as he 
was ‘‘in the flesh” than any that we happen to 
have received; though it must be added the di- 
rect information concerning him is slight. One 
familiar with the present look of the West rea- 
lizes how great a change even thirteen years has 
made in its aspect, when he finds Emerson de- 
scribing the fertile country just beyond Omaha 
as ‘this poor, flat, worn-out common,” but the 
principal indication of the progress made in the 
last decade is in the omissions, so to speak, the 
things not commented on because then they were 
not there. In general Emerson’s eye for the 
country was not particularly keen, nor does it 
seem to have made any deep impression on 
bis mind. His remark on the region of the Hum- 
boldt River—‘“ This allreminds me of the Bible 
and of Asia”—is almost the only sign of his 
baving actually been out of New England. 
Usually his efforts to see, as when he attended 
the performance of ‘‘ Marriage by Moonlight, or 
the Wild Cat’s Revenge” at Salt Lake, or the 
exhibition at ‘the place where the miners went, 
the lowest theatre in San Francisco,” are gro- 
tesquely simple. In fact, he carried along his 
own lectures and a bundle of old-world books, 
whereas that is not the way to start os a tour of 
observation through a new country. The con- 
versation also too seldom concerns what was be- 
fore theeyes of the party—it is about Goethe, or 
Donatus, or Romilly, or ‘The Life of Buxton.’ 
He was too old to lay aside bis spectucles. One 
or two deficiencies in bis own province likewise 
are noticeable. He has “lost sight” of Keats’s 
sonnet, “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer” (this, too, when he was correcting the 
proofsheets of ‘ Parnassus’), and be asked to 
have a common quotation from ‘‘ The Wreck of 
the Hesperus” repeated a second time, asif it 
were fresh to him. The result of all this is that 
we see Mr. Emerson,as always, one of the sweet- 
est of companions and the best of men, but none 
the less in the presence of the vast solitudes of 
the West just sucha transcendental Yankee as he 
was on his own little Concord farm. This per- 
sistent personality in the midst of surprisingly 
novel surroundings makes the charm of the 
book. 


—Volume xvii. of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (Motanabbi-Ormuzd) bas a much larger 
pumber of pages devoted to American topics 
than any of its predecessors. This is owing 
maihly to the prominent position which the 
monosyllable “‘ new” naturally helds in the ge- 
ograpbical vocabulary of the new world. To 
mention only larger territorial divisions and 
great cities, we have here more or less extensive 
notices of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, New 





Hampshire, New Jersey (by General M’Clel- 
lap), New Mexico, New Orleans (G. W. Cable), 
New York State (Professor Newberry and J. 
Austin Stevens), and New York city (E: L God- 
kin); and also of Nebraska, Nevada, Nicaragua, 
North Carolina, Nova Scotia, Ohio, Ontario, 
and Oregon. Twenty-four beautifully-executed 
maps, illustrative of all these geographical di- 
visions and places (except New Orleans and 
Nicaragua), and also of New Guinea, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, the Nile, Norway and 
Sweden, and several English counties, are add- 
ed at the end of the volume. [n its biography, 
however, the Western Continent is poorly repre- 
sented, a rather brief life of Motley being proba- 
bly the most conspicuous notice of an American, 
Among the more interesting biographical arti- 
cles are the lives of Napoleon I. (by Professor 
Seeley), Napoleon III. (Fyffe), Jubn Napier 
(Glaisher), Neander (Dr. Tulloch), Nero, New- 
ton, and O'Connell. The biographical notices 
of classical interest are, with few exceptions, 
very brief, and so are, comparatively, those of 
Miinozer, Necker, and others, Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes learnedly, as usual, on Nabum 
and Obadiah, and also on Nineveh and Nu- 
merals ; and Professor Wellbausen contributes 
an interesting critical notice on Nimrod. Egypt- 
ology is represented by Miss Edwards’s on Mum- 
my. Mysticism is treated by Professor Seth, 
Neoplatonism by Professor Harnack, Myth- 
ology by A. Lang. The latter article (twenty- 
three pages) is one of the most extensive in the 
volume, being exceeded only by those on Numis- 
matics (thirty-three pages), Napoleon I., Music 
(by Professors Macfarren and Bosanquet), and 
Newspapers (Edward Edwards and Whitelaw 
Reid). Almost equally extensive are the sub- 
jects Navigation, Navy, and Nutrition. Among 
the best-illustrated articles are those on Musci- 
nex, Myriapoda, and especially Mural Decora- 
tion. 

—The last issue of William Grigg’s photo- 
lithographic facsimiles of the Shakspere quar- 
tos is one of exceptional interest to book lovers 
who are not merely Shaksperian scholars. It is 
a reproduction from the Cambridge Trinity Col- 
lege copy of the very rare first quarto (1599) of 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ which the original 
title-page declares to be by ‘‘W. Shakespeare.” It 
was, as is now well known, only a pirated issue 
by W. Jaggard of twenty (by other divisions 
twenty-two) poems, of which five are certainly 
by Sbakepere (only two of them being published 
for the first time), two by Barnfield, one by Grif- 
fin, and one by Marlowe and Raleigh; the re- 
maining eleven are of uncertain or unknown 
authorship. Professor Dowden examines in a 
thorough preface each poem in turn, and gives 
all the information regarding it; but he does 
not himself contribute anything of marked in- 
terest or value to the questions of scholarship 
involved. The several poems belong, it is hard- 
ly necessary to say, to the best Elizabethan lyric 
school, and are full of quaintness, vigor, beauty, 
sentiment, and charm. No, 14, ‘The Lover's 
Night of Waiting "— 

“Good night, good rest, ah! neither be my share ’’— 
recalls Shelley’s ‘*Good Night,” which it may 
have inspired; and No, 18— 


“When as thine eye hath chose the Dame 
And stalde the deare that thou shouldst strike "— 


is of great interest through its suggestive paral- 
lelism with a portion of ‘Willobie his Avisa’ 
(1594), the only contemporary writing that can 
rationally be thought to throw any light on the 
“ W. H.” of the ‘Sonnets.’ Indeed, there is hard- 
ly any one of these poems that has not a pecu- 
liar value of its own for one or another reason. 
The collection makes an excellent example of 
the miscellanies of the Elizabethan booksellers, 
and in its present shape—each original page be- 
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ing exactly reproduced and the whole bound up 
in Roxburgh style—the volume is one that many 
should be glad to possess. It can be obtained 
separately, though, of course, at a higher rate 
than the subscription price. 


—French novelists and poets are not slow 
to take advantage of new scientific theories. 
The vibrions of Dumas are an example. The 
more strange, the more obscure, the less proved 
the theory, the better: for then it will im- 
press the reader the more, and be less likely 
to be used by any one else. The latest the- 
ory so adopted is the one enforced with so 
much humor by Samuel Butler in his ‘ Life 
and Habit ’—the memory of the cellules of our 
body by virtue of which hereditary transmission 
of bodily habits, of gestures, looks, tastes, takes 
place, and by which instinct in animals is ex- 
plained. M. Richepin employs this theory to 
his own glorification in the ‘ Blaspbémes,’ which 
bas just made a great sensation in Paris, atleast 
in the newspapers, and is welcomed by all 
the naturalist school as its last word. M. Riche- 
pin’s cellules are, he avers, Turanian, not Aryan. 
He is *‘ ni Latin ni Gaulois”; he bas slender 
bones, a yellow skin, eyes of copper, “un torse 
d'écuyer et Je mépris des lois.” It is true he can- 
not carry bis contempt of the laws quite so far 
as to eat children and old men like his Tartar or 
Samoyedic ancestors. His cellules, no doubt, 
would like to, but he bas been obliged to refuse 
them a liberty wbich would have led bim before 
the police correctionnelle. But be could wear 
rose-colored waistcoats and sky-blue trousers, 
and this be is said to have done, like the young 
hero of Gautier’s ‘ Celle-ci et ceile-ld,’ at least in 
hisown chamber. And he could contrast in for- 
cible verse the contemptible Aryans, laborers of 
the earth aud believers in gods, with the wild 
and free Turanians, nomads, anthropophagi, 
and describe the mad whirl of his globules when 
he thinks of these things. He could deny every- 
thing: God, progress, morality,beauty, the ideal 
—in short, everything but eating and drinking. 
He does it very well, and be deserves tbat bis 
friends, the naturalists, should proclaim him 
their greatest poet. Whether verses, however 
forcible, however varied in rbythm, will last, 
though founded on a repudiation of all the poe- 
try of life, may be questioned. But they succeed 
now, and M. Richepin is the lionof the day. 


—Father Beckx, who bas been General of the 
Society of Jesus since 1853, has withdrawn from 
his post on account of old age, and Father An- 
thony Anderledy, who was elected bis vicarand 
prospective successor by the General Congrega- 
tion of the order in September last, has now de- 
finitely taken his place. The retired General is 
in the ninetieth vear of his life, having been born 
in February, 1795. He is a native of Belgium, 
but the principal scenes of bis activity before 
his election were, first, the little German duchy 
of Anbalt-Kothen, after the conversion of Duke 
Ferdinand to Catholicism, and subsequently the 
Austrian Empire. For a time he was Rector of 
the Jesuit College at Louvain. His generalship 
has been remarkable for great missionary efforts 
of the order in Protestant countries, and ranks 
among the most successfulin recent times. The 
ably conducted Civilta Cattolice of Rome was 
hisorgan. His successor, Father Anderledy, is 
a native of the Swiss Canton of Valais, and 
sixty-five years old. He studied philosophy and 
theology in Rome and Fribourg, frem which 
place he was driven into exile by the victory of 
the Protestant Cantons over the Sonderbund in 
1847. He went to Piedmont, but the revolution 
in 1848 compelled bim to leave that country 
also. He with many other Jesuits sought refuge 
in the United States, and officiated as priest in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin; but in 1851 he returned | 


| 
| 
| 





' 
to Europe, and was active as college director or 


professor successively at Cologne, Paderborn: 
and Maria-Laach. In 1870 be became General 
Beckx’s assistant in Rome. 


— On the occasion of the transit of Venus of 1882 
the Commission of the Belgian 
under the direction of Dr. J. C. Houzeau, placed 
its chief reliance upon observations made with a 
new form of heliometer, in which, by employing 
half-objectives of unequal focal length, the 
images of the sun and Venus were nearly equal, 
thus allowing an observation of the angular dis- 
tance of the centres of these two 
takeo by a single measure. With instruments 
ef this pattern, set up in the southern hemi 
sphere at Santiago de Chili, and in the nortbern 
at San Antonio, Texas, a suffimently large num 
ber of measures were made to afford a fair test 
of the worth of the new method, The facility 
with which this instrument can be employed in 
work of precision is showa well enough by the 
large number of observations obtained at the 
Santiago station, where no clouds interfered with 
the progress of the measurements. Doctor Hou 
zeau has completed tke discussion of the work of 
the two expeditions, and the results are pub- 
lished as the first fascicule of the tifth volume of 
the ‘ Annales de Observatoire Royal de Brux 
elles.’ The value of the solar parallax which he 
derives is 8."011, or about one tenth of a second 
larger than that now regarded as the true value. 
The probable error of his result, however, is so 
large that the experiment, while an interesting 
one, can fairly be said to have added very httle 
to our knowledge of the distance of the sun. 


Goveroment, 


bodies to be 


MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 

Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud, 1784-1840. By 
the Count H. d'ideville, late Prefect of Al- 
giers. Edited from the French by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ etc. 
Two vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1SS4. 

MARSHAL BUGEAUD was a member of one of 

the old aristocratic families of France which 

were ruined at tbe French Revolution. His 
father and mother were arrested during ‘the 

Terror” under Robespierre, and only escaped 

death by the revolution of the Yth Thermidor, 

which resulted in the overthrow and execution 


of “the sea-green Incorruptible.” During the 
period of their parents’ imprisonment, his two 


sisters, Phyllis and Héiéne—the elder being only 
sixteen—with that admirable constancy in mis 
fortune which so many of the French nobility 
displayed at this time, supported themselves and 
their parents by shirt-making. The future Mar 
shal of France was then a boy of eight, and it 
was bis duty to cook, to run errands, and to 
take home the work when finished. A little 
later Bugeaud and bis two sisters were living in 
the family chateau of La Durantie, in the de 
partment of Périgord. The house was in a ruin- 
ous and almost unishabitable state. The pover- 
ty of the sisters was so extreme that they had 
no shoes, and did not leave the house for months 
together. Their food consisted of rcasted chest 
nuts, with such fortuit 
ther might get For this purpose, 
the future Marshal had improvised shoes made 
of the bark of a cherry tree; and all his days, 
and no small part of the cold wintry nights, he 
spent roaming the woods in search of game or 
waiting by the river side for the water-fow. 
He was indifferent alike to cold and beat. He 
took no regular meals ; when hungry, he would 
pile up afew dry twigs, ligbt them, aud roast 
his chestnuts, and then resume his sport. An 
admirable training this was for one who was 
destired to endure the tremendous wear and 
tear of the Napoleonic method of making war. 
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At nineteen Bugeaud entered the Imperial 
Guard as an infantry private 
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under fire for the first time in the cam 
Austerlitz, and his letters to 
this eventful period are touched with a lively 
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ribly wasteful and fatal effects, on his 
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a day. 
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of command, with apparently csrirg in 
quire whether the purpose f 
to be sacrificed was good or bad, frivolous or 
important, This unquest it ap- 


pears to us, must have been a powerful incen- 


oning docility, 


tive tothe incessant and insensate wars which 
ravaged to 1815 Bri- 
tain. in fact, piled up no ineonsiderable portion 
of ber national debt in continually bribir g em- 
perors and kings—‘‘ subsidizing ” was the diplo- 
matic eupbemism which veiled the actual fact 


to form “coalitions” against France ; 


Europe from 17" Great 


and these 
regal personages, knowing the acquiescent tem- 
per of their subjects, were always eager to bar- 
ter the blood of their people in exchange for the 
wealth of the islanders. 

At Austerlitz Bugeaud won 
stripes,but it was mainly in Spain that be fought 
his way, by dint of sheer bard service, into the 
upper commissioned grades. His opinion of the 
British infantry is well known. They were, be 


his corporal’s 
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said, the best in the world, but, fortunately, 
there were very few of them. This opinion was 
not the result of personal experience, He never 
encountered an English army in the field. He 
was present throughout the siege of Saragossa, 
and a letter to his sister gives a very vivid ac- 
count of the heroic and desperate character of 
the defence, and of the indomitable persistency 
of the French besiegers. Every house had been 
turned by the Spanish into a fortress, which had 
to be reduced by a regular siege or destroyed 
by mining. This process of reduction, house by 
house, bad been going on fur two months at the 
time when he wrote to his sister. The losses of 
the French,especially in officers, bad been enor- 
mous, for the besieged, secure behind their loop- 
holed walls, singled out the officers as a special 
mark for their rifles, ‘‘ What a life,” he writes, 
‘what an existence ! It is now two months that 
we have been between life and death, corpses 
and ruins. If we get all the advantage from 
this war that is expected, it will be bought very 
dear.” After the fall of Saragossa, his regiment 
was placed under the orders of Marshal Suchet 
in Catalonia, and it was under the eye of that 
remarkably able general that Bugeaud made his 
way to the rank of chef de bataillon. He lei the 
assault at the storming of Lérida, and was en- 
gaged in a multitude of other affairs, where he 
distinguished himself as much by his skill and 
ready judgment as by his coolness and intrepid- 
ity. Suchet conceived the highest opinion of the 
young soldier, and exerted all his influence to 
obtain him promotion. 

When Napoleon returned from Elba, Bu- 
geaud accepted, at his hands, a command under 
his old leader, Marshal Suchet, in the Army of 
the Alps. Thus he was not _ resent at Ligny or 
Waterloo, but a few days after the last battle 
he inflicted, at the head of asmall force, a se- 
vere check upon a greatly superior body of Aus- 
trians who were attempting to make their 
way into France. This battle might have been 
avoided altogether if Bugeaud bad made known 
to the Austrian commander the intelligence of 
which he was possessed—that the French had 
been defeated and the Emperor bad abdicated— 
but as he had received no specific orders to that 
effect from Marsbal Suchet, and was confident 
of his power to beat the Austrians, he deter- 
mined to fight. About 3,000 men fell in this un- 
profitable engagement; but whether or not Bu- 
geaud was justified in giving battle is a nice 
point which we leave to the consciences of mili- 
tary casuists to determine. He had no orders 
not to engage; ought he then to have taken the 
initiative in order to avert a useless sacrifice of 
life? Humanity would assert the affirmative 
without hesitation; military casuists, we sus- 
pect, the negative. The part that he had played 
during the Hundred Days caused Bugeaud to be 
placed on the retired list when the Bourbons 
returned to Paris, and the next fifteen years— 
the happiest and most usefal of his life—he spent 
as a country gentleman upon his estates at La 
Durantie, He devoted all his energies to improv- 
ing the condition of the agricultural classes by 
the introduction of improved implements and 
the development of the capacities of the soil by 
a better rotation of crops; and, according to bis 
biographer, these labors of his were attended 
with wonderful success. He was the originator 
of the first Agricultural Society in France. 

On the establishment of the Orleanist monar- 
chy Bugeaud returned to public life as Deputy 
for his Department, but his military career did 
not recommence until 1835, when he was sent to 
Algeria in command of a force to extricate a 
portion of the French army of occupation from 


tor of Algeria that he rose to the rank of Marshal 
of France and Duke of Isly, and that he will be 
best remembered by his countrymen. Until his 
arrival the French had made no progress in 
either the subjugation or colonization of that 
costly acquisition. They had lost a vast number 
of officers and men, and though upon maps and 
in official reports the French province of Algeria 


| extended over many hundreds of square miles, 





| the troops really held little more than the ground | 


on which they wereactually encamped. Every- 
where else Abd-el-Kader and bis rapidly moving 
swarms of horse and foot did what they pleased 
pouncing down upon weak and isolated detach- 
ments, capturing convoys, and evading by their 
celerity all efforts to force them into a general 
engagement. General Bugeaud, with the inostan- 
taneous intuition of a man ef genius, had no 
sooner landed in Algeria than he discovered the 
causes which had reduced the French to impo- 
tence, and the remedy which should be applied 
The operations in Algeria had so far been in- 
trusted to men who had been trained in the mi- 
litary traditions of the Empire, and who car- 
ried on the war against Abd-el-Kader and his 
Arabs in precisely the same way as they bad 
carried on war against the Archduke Charles 
or Lord Wellington. They took the field en- 
cumbered, in the regular orthodox fashion, with 
heavy and light artillery, with a long commis- 
sariat train, and with the infantry weighted 
down by their arms, and in addition by ra- 
tions, picks, aud the component parts of their 
shelter-tents. A column thus equipped set out 
in solemn and deliberate march to hunt for Abd- 
el-Kader. It is needless to say that it never 
caught him, but was itself harassed and broken 
down by incessant attacks upon its baggage, its 
pickets, its front and rear guards. As soon as 
its provisions were exhausted it had to fight its 
way back to its cantonments, having accom- 
plished nothing. The losses inflicted upon the 
Arabs in these expeditions did not probably ex- 
ceed those annually caused by their inter-tribal 
feuds, and in no other respect did they suffer at 
all. The French losses, on the other hand, chiefly 
from excessive heat and fatigue, bad food and 
water, were very great, and much more costly 
and difficult to make good. 

General Bugeaud saw at oncethat the war for 
the possession of Algeria must go on forever 
unless a radical change in its method was effect- 
ed. He perceived that until the French could 
rival the celerity of their adversaries, it would 
be impossible to push Abd-el-Kader to extremi- 
ties; and he began his Algerian campaigns by 
taking the field without any artillery, by giving 
his infantry soldier nothing to carry beyond his 
rifle and his ammunition, and breaking up the 
large bodies of men with which his predecessors 
had moved about the country into a number of 
small flying columns. The movements of these 
columns were carefully prearranged so that the 
Arabs fleeing from the pursuit of one found 
themselves unexpectedly attacked by a second, 
and soon. It needed some time to develop this 
new system perfectly, but its entire success was 
shown at the close of twelve years by the sur- 
render of Abd-el-Kader to the Duc d’Aumale 
and the cessation of all opposition to French rule. 
The Arabs had been, in fact,beaten at their own 
tactics. Bugeaud and his lieutenants gave them 
norest. They were hunted from place to place, 
their crops destroyed, their cattle seized, their 
women and children carried into captivity. A 
tribe which had ever been weak enough to march 
under the banner of Abd-el-Kader knew not the 
time when it could rest secure from a French 
raid; and the state of tension became too 


a dangerous and humiliating position. The | much for Arab flesh and bloed to endure. 


succeeding twelve years are the most important | 
of his life. It was as the conqueror and pacifica- 





Algeria was regarded by the French as a 
training school for their army. It may be 














questioned if, even for this purpose, it did not 
do more harm than good. The certainty of 
their victories over their Arab antagonists can 
hardly fail to have bred looseness in discipline 
and an imprudence likely to be fraught with 
very disastrous consequences when they should 
be opposed to a better-skilled and more resolute 
antagonist. Similarly, we are of opinion that 
late Indian and Egyptian experiences will be 
found to have been positively harmful to the 
morale of the British soldier, should Great Bri- 
tain be at any time involved in war with a Eu- 
ropean Power. However that may be, certain 
it is—and these memoirs teem with facts in con- 
firmation of it—that the conquest of Algeria 
was one of the main causes of the instability 
of French political institutions, and of that 
violent lawlessness which is the besetting sin 
of “French Saviours of Society,” quite as much 
as of those whom they denounce as its destroy- 
ers. A mere perusal of the names which appear 
and reappear in these memoirs suffices to show 
that all, or nearly all, of these self-constituted 
‘*Saviours of Society ” were military men whose 
solitary qualification for the management of 
civil affairs was the crop-burning, cattle-lifting, 
and military executions in which for many years 
they had been engaged in Algiers. Among Mar- 
shal Bugeaud’s Algerian lieutenants are to be 
found Changarnier, Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, 
Saint-Arnaud, Canrobert, Pélissier, Ducrot— 
all of them subsequently distinguished by their 
bitter antipathy to popular liberty and their 
readiness, upon the slightest provocation, to 
sweep the streets of Paris with grape and round 
shot. All of these men—not excluding the Mar- 
shal himself—resented criticism upon their acts 
and methods in Algeria as the exbibition of a 
spirit of evi! which was not to be parleyed with, 
but suppressed with the utmost possible despatch 
and by any means that came readiest to band. 
The violence and bitterness of their language 
paturally produced a corresponding violence 
and bitterness on the part of those they were 
in the habit of menacing. The barricades of 
Paris were, in truth, the construction of Alge- 
rian generals—a response to the inflammatory 
harangues which they were in the habit of ad- 
dressing to their troops. Here, for example, is 
a part of one of Marshal Bugeaud’s compositions 
in this line, delivered in 1849, when he was in 
command of the ‘‘ Army of the Alps”: , 

“The Government places my headquarters at 
Lyons ; I obey, and shall start for that city to- 
morrow. But from thence I sball always keep 
my eye fixed on Paris; and if it be necessary 
for me to enter there at the head of the Army 
of the Alps and the National Guard of the Pro- 
vince, let us hope that then, by God's assistance, 


order would be preserved, not for a few mo- 
ments, as has happened, but for ever.” 


It is a notable emphasis that the Marsha] puts 
upon the words ‘‘I obey,” as if this obedience 
on the part of a soldier to the authority which 
employed him was an act of extraordinary con- 
descension in a general commanding the ““Army 
of the Alps”; and he hastens to prevent any 
misunderstanding of it by assuring his hearers 
that, whether at Lyons or elsewhere, he will 
continue to consider himself an independent 
potentate, and march upon Paris whenever it 
seems right to himself to do so. Marshal Bu- 
geaud, according to his lights, was a man of 
sterling honesty, of undeviating uprightness ; 
but he had all his life been accustomed to de- 
cide all differences of opinion—whether in Aus- 
tria, Russia, Spain, or Algeria—by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and almost instinctively, 
therefore, pursued the same method when he 
had to deal with home politics. 

Louis Napoleon showed that he understood the 
kind of character which an Algerian training 
tended to produce, when he fixed upon Saint- 
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Arnaud as the chief agent for executing the 
Coup d@’Etat. Saint-Arnaud was at one time an 
aide-de camp of Marshal Bugeaud, and after- 
ward one of his most trusted lieutenants. He 
appears frequently in these memoirs—a daring, 
clever, dashing, and unscrupulous soldier, al- 
ways plunged in pecuniary difficulties, to ex- 
tricate himself from which was probably the 
inducement which impelled him to make com- 
mon cause with the President, Louis Napoleon. 
Marsha! Bugeaud resigned the government of 
Algeria a few months before the abdication of 
Louis Philippe. When the disorders broke out 
in Paris which drove tbat monarch from the 
throne, Bugeaud was for a time nominated to 
the command of the troops whose duty it was 
to act against the rioters; and had be been al- 
lowed full freedom, there can be little doubt 
that Louis Philippe would have preserved bis 
crown. But he was hampered at every step, 
and finally replaced by another officer, who was 
thought to be less unpopular with the Parisian 
mob. He then gave in his allegiance to the Pro- 
visional Government. He was not quite satis- 
fied with the election of Louis Napoleon to the 
office of President, but he derived consolation 
from the thought that, guided by the precedents 
of his great uncle, he would at least make short 
work of republicans and journalists—the two 
great enemies of the human race, according to 
the philosophy of the Field Marsbal. Had he 
lived, there can be little doubt be would have 
entirely approved of the Coup @’Etat; but on 
the 10th of June, 1849, he fell a victim to the 
great cholera epidemic which during that year 
traversed a great part of the continent of Eu- 
rope. He was in his sixty-fifth year. 


— 
ROGERS’S WORK AND WAGES. 

Six Centuries of Work and Wages. The History 
of English Labor. By James E. Thorold 
Rogers, M. P. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1884, 8vo, pp. 591. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that Pro- 

fessor Rogers’s ‘Six Centuries of Work and 

Wages’—at least when taken in connection 

with his ‘History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 

upon which it is principally based—is the most 
important contribution yet made to the econo- 
mical and industrial history of England. And by 
this we do not mean merely the history of indus- 
try and of economical relations, but—which is 
a very different thing—the elucidation of indus- 
trial and economical phenomena in such a way 
as to bring them into close relation with the 
more conspicuous events of history, and thus 
to throw new light upoa these more conspicuous 
events. This book is concerned mainly with the 
lower, not to say the lowest, classes of English 
society ; and we do not suppose that the author 
would say, as many writers of a socialistic turn 
seem to imply, that these classes deserve our re- 
gard more than the so-called upper classes. The 
nobility and the middle classes form a part of 
the English people, as well as the laborers and 
proletariat, and such events as the Norman Con- 
quest, the War of the Roses, the Reformation, 
and the great Revolution of the seventeenth 


century will always obtain and deserve the | 


first consideration of the student. But what we 
wish to know, what it has heretofore been im- 
possible to know, is how far events such as 


| 


brought out by Mr. Rogers than in regard to the 
two great civil wars of England: that that of 
the fifteenth century, the War of the Roses, was 
carried on, so to speak, above the heads of the 
middle classes (p. 534), while the greater contest 
of the seventeenth century took little account 
directly of the laborers. ‘‘ The eager spirits who 


| crowded into the House of Commons,the mount- 





these were influenced by the bumble and ob | 


scure circumstances which surrounded the low- 
er classes. It must not be expected, however,that 
this influence can be traced at all times and in 
all events. The laboring classes have lain so 
completely out of the regard of the governing 
classes, and so completely in their power, that it 
seems often as if their destinies were wholly 
apart from eaeh other. 


No more striking fact is 


ed yeomen who rode with Hampden, the wen 
who fought and won at Marston Moor and 


servation with writers of this period. While 
desiring, however, more elaboration of these 
two points, we must recognize the admirable 
clearness and fulness with which the economical 
questions of this century are treated. 

The sixteenth century was a still more impor 
tant period for the day laborer. Here we have 
the rise of prices resulting from the discovery 
of America, hastened, and 


intensified, made 


| harmful by the debasement of the currency by 


Naseby, thought no more of the peasant and the | 


workman, pad no more care for bettering him, 
than the Irish patriots of 1782 cared for the 
kernes and cottiers, on whose labors they 
lived” (p. 452). But although the facts contained 


Henry VIII. Shortly after, at the very end of 


| this monarch's reign, attention is called to the 


| “benefit societies,” as being mischievous in 


in this book seem to have little bearing upon the | 
great current of English history, we may be | 
sure that they were not without such influence; 
| fix the rate of wages in busbandry and handi 


it is shown, indeed, in many instances, for ex- 
ample, in the Reformation period, and even in 
the Revolution period, as will appear presently. 


And at any rate they stand in the closest and | 


most direct relation to the events and move- 
ments of the nineteenth century, which cannot 
be understood in their true meaning without 
this explanation. 

Six centuries ; why not more than six? In 
this title lies an important historical fact : that 
the medi#val system ended and modern indus- 
trial history began in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. As if with foreknowledge of 
these changed relations, it is at this very point 
of time, the early part of the reign of Edward L, 
that we have that remarkable abundance of 
records and rent rolls which affords the best 
means of studying the organization and condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes of the middle 
ages. Itis just at this time that the forced ser- 
vices of serfdom becoming commuted for money 
payment, and labor becoming thus a subject of 
bargain and contract, the modern * laboring 
class” came into existence. Hitherto agricul 
tural labor had been performed by predial 
serfs, who rendered this labor as the equivalent 
of rent for their land ; now it began to be per- 
formed by paid laborers, whose status, at first 
servile, gradually passed into that of freedom. 
It is this class whose fortunes are traced in the 
volume before us. 

The work consists of twenty chapters. A 
general introduction, sketching the history of 
industrial relations down to the period in ques 
tion, is followed by six cbapters describing the 
condition of society, social and economical), at 
this period. Then follow three chapters upon 
the great economical changes of the fourteenth 
century, resulting from tbe famine (1315-16) and 
the plague (154S-%). 


} 





confiscation of the property of the guilds or 
the 
third 
cause of the deterioration of this class is the sta 
tute of 5 Elizabeth, chap. iv., by 


Justices in Quarter Sessions are empowered to 


highest degree to the laboring classes. A 


which ‘the 


crafts” (p. 352). This put the fintshing touch to 
the system, and it was not until the very 
that 
taken to relieve the laboring classes from the op 


pression thus exercised. 


4 le wet 
of the eighteenth century any steps were 
During all this time 
rate of 
wages, fixed by Quarter Sessions, was either sta 
tionary or rose in a much less proportion Chap 
ter xiv., ‘‘Wages of Labor after the Rise in 
Prices,” gives many 
this 
magistrates met at Oakbam on 


the cost of living was rising, while the 


Dustrations of 
lOthe Rutland 
April 2s, 


astonishing 
For example (p. 391), “1m If 
and 
Then follow the rates 
established, together with the price of 


sions: 


made their assessment.” 


provi 


‘and it therefore appears that a Rutland arti 
sap with Sd. a day wages, supposing oatmeal 
were worth, as its natural price sbould be | wheat 
being 40s. dd. a quarter), about 4is. 4d. a quar 
ter, would have to work forty three weeks in 
order to earn that which an artisan in 14) ob 
tained with ten weeks’ labor; while the wages 
of the peasant, who got this supply by fifteen 
weeks’ labor 115 vears before, would be insuffi 
cient, even if be worked fifiy two weeks in the 
vear, and every day except Sunday, by 4s 
Yiod., to win that quantity of provisions. Even 
tne extra payments in harvest would not make 
up the deficiency.” 


In view of such facts as these, he seems justi 
fied (p. SYS) In saying: 


1 contend that from 1568 to 1824 [probably a 
misprint for 1814, when the act of 5 Eliz. was 


} repealed], a conspiracy,concceted by the law and 


Five chapters cover the | 


important period to the close of the sixteenth | 
century (Elizabeth’s Poor Law), a period which | 


was the turning point in the fortunes of the la- 
boring classes. Five more chapters bring the 
story to the present day. 

The medieval system of agriculture was that 
of ‘cultivation by the capitalist landlord,” with 
the labor of serfs and of free tenants who ren- 
dered Jabor for rent. This system, after the 
great plague, and with the gradual relaxation 
of the bond of serfdom,was* hopelessly doomed ” 
(p. 274), and was succeeded by that of leases. 
Durivg the fifteenth century, ‘‘an epoch of pe- 
culiar prosperity ™ (p. 567), land rose rapidly in 
value, labor received a very bigh remuneration 
(the real wages, reckoned in the cost of living), 
and the two important classes of tbe capitalist 
artisan (p. 558) and the yeoman, or small free- 
holder (p. 354), received a rapid development. 
We wish that this latter topic had received 
more detailed attention, as well as that of the 
abandonment of agriculture and conversion of 
arable land into pasture, at the close of the 
century, which is so frequent a subject of eb- 


carried out by parties interested in its success, 
was entered into to cheat the English workman 
of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive 
him of hope, and to degrade him into irremedi 
able poverty.” 

The period of the Commonwealth, little as the 
Parliamentary party bas been shown to have 
cared for the laborer, was nevertheless a period 
of improvement, and the rates fixed at this time 
were decidedly more favorable. 

* But the Restoration came, the landed inte- 
rest became dominant: the principle that the 
Crown and the Parliament should be employed 
in the interest of the landlord and the trader 
was stereoty ped, and the law of parochial s ttle- 
ment was forthwith enacted. This law consum- 
mated the degradation of the laborer. It made 
him, as it has left him, a serf without land, the 
most portenteus phenomenon in agriculture, It 
apphed equally to the artisan, but he was able to 
extricate himself at an earlier period from the 
toils of this hateful law ” (p. 432). 

In the same connection he speaks (p. 424) of 
‘*the housing of our poor in cities” as the second 
source of degradation, the first being the law of 
settlement. 

We bave left ourselves no space to speak of 
what is, after all, the most important part of 
the work—the closing chapters, upon ‘the pre- 
sent situation” and ‘‘ remedies.” It is enough 
to say in general that Mr. Rogers is an ardent 
believer in codperation and in trade unions, 
‘‘with considerable improvements in detail,” 
and that he does not doubt (p. 563) 
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‘that it is still possible to recall a rural popu- 
lation to the English soil, to renew and extend 
tbe productiveness ef English land, and to find 
abundant high-class labor for the capitalist 
farmer when he reappears. It is true that the 
occuplers of peasant holdings might demand 
higher wages than they now earn. But what 
of that? They might ilustrate anew the doc- 
trine that low wages do not mean cheap labor, 
and that high wages may.” 

He remarks with great severity on the laws 
prohibiting combinations of laborers—laws to 
which he attributes a good share of the evil 
practices that have characterized these usions ; 
and he refers with commendation (p. 440) to 
three processes which 

“have been adopted by the working classes, 
each of which has bad a vast, and should have 
an increasing, influence in bettering the condi- 
tion of labor, and making the problem of deal- 
ing with individual distress, however caused, 
easier and readier, . . They are trade 
unionism, or, as [I prefer to call it, labor part- 
nership ; codperation, or the combination in the 
same individuals of the function of labor and 
capital; aod benefit associations, or the ma- 
chimery of a mutual insurance society.” 

Apart from the main object of the book, a 
treatise like this cannot fail to throw light in- 
cidentally upon every portion of social history. 
No man, we suppose, has studied the bistory of 
English society so much in detail as Professor 
Rogers ; it means a good deal, therefore, to find 
him testifying to the cerrupt condition of the 
Church at the period just before the Reforma- 
tion: ‘‘ The bishops of the fifteenth century till 
its close were, on the whole, bad men; but the 
parochial clergy were little better, and the 
monks were worst of all” (p. 381). He empha- 
sizes (p. 273) ‘‘the enduring influence of Lol 
lardy,” as an important factor in the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century : 

‘*Geneva would have produced little fruit in 

the minds of the better off peasantry and the 
artisans unless it had found the soil already pre- 
vared by the teaching of Lollardy. Wiklif is 
infinitely more the father of English Protestant- 
ism than Cromwell and Cranmer, Parker and 
Grindai were. Tbere is a saying that Cam- 
bridge bred the founders of the English Refor- 
mation, and Oxford burnt them. There is a 
grain of truth ia the statement. The English 
Reformation took root in the minds of the peo- 
ple in the eastern counties, not because State 
Anglicanism was developed in the younger Uni- 
versity, but because for nearly a couple of een- 
turies the poor priests of Wiklif’s school had 
pursued their obscure but effectual labors in the 
east of England, and had familiarized the minds 
of men with an organization which was first bit- 
terlv bostile to Rome and afterwards as irrecon- 
citable with Canterbury.” 
May there not also have been something heredi- 
tary inthis? These East Anglian counties, with 
their large Danish population, were the only 
part of England at the time of the Domesday 
Survey which contained a numerous body of 
free peasantry—liberi homines., 


By John Rae, M.A. 


Contemporary Socialism, 
London: Wm, Isbister. 1884. 


THIs book a very admirable piece of 
work, displaying thorough research in the pre- 
sentation of the various forms of socialistic the- 
ory, keen discrimination in their analysis, anda 
masterly comprehension of the whole economic 
situation, There are so many wretched books 
upon social topics, written with no better mo- 
tive than the desire to communicate to the pub- 
lic the crude views and wild projects of their 
authors, and written, too, with inexcusable igno- 
rance of what has been already*thought and 
done, that the presumption with most of us is 
against a book bearing such a title as this, No 
one can be unaffected by the sight of the inequal- 
ities that are the chief stimulus of all socialistic 
schemes, nor be blind to the injustice and op- 
pression that prevail even in the most advanced 
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civilizations. Butthe proposals of the socialists 
are so mad, and their measures so certain to add 
to the miseries that they wish to abate, that 
most people are driven to include both the end 
and the means in one sweeping condemnation. 
Mr. Rae is superior to this weakness, 
ly sympathy with what is elevated in the de- 
signs of the leading agitators never deserts him, 
even under strong provocation. We contem- 
plate with reverence the patience witb which 
hehas wade1 through the dreary wastes of ink 
in whicb the German socialists wallow and 
flounder, It is a labor which it would bave been 
cruel to inflict asa punishment upon a hardened 
offender, but with Mr. Rae it has been a labor of 
love. Sic vos non vobis. Mr. Rae is a benefactor 
to his fellow-men. He has produced one of the 
most excellent of labor-saving contrivances 
—a book the reading of which dispenses with all 
need of ever looking at several bundred others, 

It is reasorable to believe, too, that the very 
socialists whose theories he expounds would 
ask from him nothing more than he has giveu 
them—except morespace. His examination is 
so conscientiously careful, and so free from bias, 
that even those who suffer most from it cannot 
deny that it is fair, They would certainly 
delight in his criticism of opinions that they do 
not entertain, for nothing is more striking or 
more pathetic than the hatred and distrust that 
tbe leaders in this movement entertain toward 
one another. Whenever they are not undergo- 
ing such active persecution at the hands of 
government as to compel them to devote all 
their efforts to self-preservation, they at once 
fall to calling one another names, and, perhaps, 
if governments would let them alone, as in this 
country,their intestine broils would render them 
equally ridiculous and barmless, 

The scope of tbe book is shown by the titlesof 
its chapters. The subjects are Lasalle, Marx, 
Carl Marlo, the Socialists of the Chair, the 
Christian Socialists, Russian Nibilism, Socialism 
and the Social Question, and Henry George. 
Every one of these essays is marked by very 
high ability, and there is surprisingly little repe- 
tition in them. Apart from their interest as 
biographies, which is considerable, they are of 
great value as showing the history of economic 
thought in certain important directions. Espe- 
cially thechapter entitled ‘Socialism and the So 
cial Question” seems to us to be one of the clear- 
estand most powerful discussions of the relations 
between the state and the working classes that 
modern thought bas produced. During recent 
years there bave been several writers,of greater 
or less ability, who seem to have thought that 
the study of economics was best prosecuted by 
ridiculing and belittling all that had hitherto 
been accomplished in it. Those who are familiar 
with the works attacked are able to estimate 
such assaults at what they are worth, but the 
great public, reading only what is published 
from day to day, bas been seriously confused 
about matters concerning which it is much for 
its interest to have clear ideas. 

Mr. Rae’s work is not of this cheap kind. His 
criticism is of value not only because he is tho- 
roughly versed in economics, but because he 
has seme constructive purpose, The introduc- 
tory chapter, which is quite as valuable as any- 
thing in the book, is, in our judgment, of a very 
bigh order of philosophical writing. Mr. Rae 
points out with great critical ability the marked 
difference of spirit which animates the agitators 
of the present generation as compared with the 
mild philosophers of the past. The era of volun- 
tary communities is over. No one now thinks 


| of Saint Simon or Proudhon. The world, having 
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shown little disposition to attend of its own ac- 


| cord the feast that they prepared, is now to be 
No one being willing to 
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embrace socialism, every one is to be forced to 
do so. This seems to be on a par with the cele- 
brated decision of tbe mice to bell the cat. 
Quite in keeping with this is the policy of agita- 


| tion now favored by the leaders, such as Marx, 
His kind- | 


who refuses to support his position by argu- 
ments, for the excellent reason that if he does 
they will be refuted : 

‘“‘The masses can only be gathered under the 
flag of negation. When you present detailed 
plans, you excite controversies and sow divi- 
sions; you repeat the mistake of the French 
socialists, who have scattered their red oubt- 
able forces because they tried to carrv formu- 
lated systems. We are content to lay down the 
foundation of the revolution. We sball have 
deserved well of it if we stir batred and con- 
tempt against all existing institutions. We 
make war against all prevailing ideas of re- 
ligion, of the state, of country, of patriotism. 
Che idea of God is the keystone of a perverted 
civilization. It must be destroved. The true 
root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is athe- 
ism.” 

It is hard to say whether it is more melan- 
choly or reassuring to see the complete failure 
on the part of modern socialists to consider the 
moral element of life. So far as they are con- 
cerned, the down-trodden of this world are never 
brought low by their own vices. Many of the 
oppressive features of human institutions would 
disappear if their removal were sought in a spi- 
rit of justice, and not of mere envy and hatred. 
It is because reforms are advocated with the 
spirit of savages, that conservatism presents so 
solid a front. It may be true in Russia that the 
only policy that can be at present adopted is one 
of assassination, but this can be said of no other 
country. Mr. Rae’s essay on Nibilism is as good 
as anytbing that we have seen on that mysteri- 
ous subject, but there are few persons who are 
interested in the history of the present century 
that will not be glad to read tbe whole book, 
and some parts of it more than once. We will 
only add that the analvsis of Mr. Henry George's 
theories is extremely well done. It undermines 
the very foundations on which Mr. George’s 
structure is built, and the whole fabric dissolves 
before our eyes. 





History of the First Church in Hartford, 1655- 
1883. By George Leon Walker. Illustrated. 
Hartford: Brown & Gross, 1884. 8vo, pp. 
xii.-503. 

Wuat is now known as the First Church in 

Hartford, Conn., was first established at New- 

town (now Cambridge), Mass., at some time 

prior to September 4, 1633, The people who con- 
stituted it scon became discontented with tbeir 
residence in the Bay Colony, and in 1636 they re- 
moved in a body to Connecticut. Few churches 
in our country bave a history better worth re- 
cording than that presented here. The book, 
prepared by the fourteenth minister of the church, 
grew out of his preparations for the celebration, 
during bis pastorate, of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. It begins with the story of how the church 
came to be—an account of events of the first 
half of the seventeenth century in Old and New 

England. 

Thomas Hooker was a Puritan minister who 
had been compelled to flee to Holland, and in 
1632 some of the people who had attended his 
ministry in England came to America, having 
already made plans to have their minister follow 
them. ‘To enjoy the privilege of such a pastor 
they were willing to emigrate to any part of the 
world.” Hooker arrived at Buston September 4, 
1635, bringing with him Mr. Samuel Stone, 
another Puritan lecturer from Towcester, Eng- 
land. The two proceeded at once to Newtown, 
and on October 11 were chosen pastor and teach- 
er of the church at that place. 
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The story of these early times is well told. It 
is a story of beginnings, and brings plainly be- 
fore the reader the conditions under which 
earnest men, with little hindrance or help from 
precedent or established usage, laid the founda- 
tions of new institutions. The ‘ unchartered 
freedom” had, of course, its inconveniences, its 
crudeness, and extravagance; but the people 
and their leaders were capable of learning from 
experience, and Church and state slowly took 
shape and grew. Some new things were given 
up after trial. The curious experiment of a 
double-headed ministry, with one man for teach 
er, to ‘‘attend upon points of knowledge and 
doctrine,” and the other for pastor, to look after 
‘points of practice,” had its patural result, and 
came to an end, Every well regulated church 
had a ‘ruling elder,” but the men to whom that 
function was committed did their work so well 
that theoffice was discontinued Oneof these, Mr. 
William Goodwin, ‘‘a very reverend and godly 
man,” was censured in open court for bis ‘un 
reverend speech.” There is a brief and pictu 
resque account of the removal from Newtown to 
Hartford. The pilgrims began their journey 
on the 3lst of May, 1656, and for a fortnigh, 
they struggled onward, encamping each eve 
ing in the forest. 
on a litter. One bundred and sixty cattle, be- 
sides numerous pigs and goats, were taken along, 
startling the denizens of the forest with 
fawiliar Life in settlement 
was busy and interesting. The land was bought 
from the Indians, though some of it had been 
bought before by the Dutch, and 
tioned among the people. 


The pastor’s wife was carried 


un- 


sounds, the new 


was appor- 
The church records 
prior to 1685 have been lost, and the history for 
the first fitty-two vears had to be constructed 
from scattered minutes of secular transactions, 
But many names are known, and various inte- 
resting facts are here recorded concerning the 
original distribution of the town lots of the city 
of Hartford, and the place and construction of 
the successive houses of worship. 

On April 5, 1658, the General Court directed 
that “ tbe costlets in the meeting-house of Harte- 
ford,” should be put ‘in good Kelter,” and the 
town voted at a very early meeting that there be 
a‘*guard to attend with their arms fixed, and 
2 shote of powder and sbott, at least, upon 
every public meeting fur religious use.” On the 
same public square with the meeting-bouse were 
the market, the jail, the stocks, and the whip- 
ping-post. There was soon war with the Indians, 
One incident resembles occurrences of our own 
times. Au Indiau chief gave his lands tothe white 
men that he might live with them and be protect 
ed, but they soon drove bin away witb violence 
retaining possession of the lands, The war ended 
with the capture of a Pequot fort, where ‘several 
hundred Indians of both sexes and all ages were 
killed by fire and sword in aboutan hour’s time.” 
The next spring Indians brought down to Hart. 
ford and Windsor fifty canoes laden with corn 
at one time, and so saved the settlements from 
famine. Some two months after the Pequot 
slaughter the Hartford ministers went to Boston 
to attend an ecclesiastical synod upon the dif- 
ficulties caused by the peculiar notions of Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson. Some of their church mem- 
bers went along as delegates on this important 
religious business, and carried with them the 
skins and scalps of several Pequot sachems, 
Whom they bad surprised and slain. Roger 
Williams said the dead hands were no pleasing 
sigbt, and reprobated ‘‘ such dismembering of 
the dead.” 

Che Hutchinson troubles and Hartford's small 
share in the witchcraft delusion are well de 
scribed. Mr. Hooker had much influence in 
shaping legislation. Doctor Bacon bas said of one 
of his sermons (lhursday, May 31, 1658) that it 
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is ‘‘the earliest known suggestion of a funda 
mental law, enacted not by royal charter, nor 
by from any previously existing 
government, but by the people themselves.” Its 
suggestions were soon afterward embodied in 
The early 
New England ministers took an active part in 
political affairs. Mr. Wilson, the pastor of the 
Boston Church, on the day of an exciting elec 
tion climbed a tree, and preached to the assem 
bled voters from among the branches. 

Among the features of interest are the accounts 
of Hooker's writings, of ‘‘ The quarrel in Stone's 
day,” of Whiting and Haynes and the division 
of the church, Isaac Foster and early church usa 
ges, the order of worsbip in early times, the trou 
bles about the seating of the people in the church, 
the behavior of the boys, funerals and marriages, 
the working of the half-way covenant, and the 
excitement produced by Wbitefield’s work. The 
personal qualities of each successive pastor are 
described, and the distinctive features of 


concession 


the fundamental laws of the colony. 


his 
work made clear. The appendices contain many 
documents of value, such as the list of the origi 

nal proprietors and setllers, Mr. Hooker's wl) 
and inventory, names of subscribers to cburch 
funds in 1802, 1852, and 1870, and the programme 
and tif 

tieth anniversary of the cburch last year, There 
are some interesting anecdotes and good sayings: 
Probably 
What 
is perhaps more to be regretted is the loss of 


of the celebration of the two hundred 


though these are not very numerous 
the best things in this line have perished. 


many documents and records of much interest 
in connection with the history of the church. 
The book is interesting to the general reader by 
reason of the constant forward movement of the 
narrative. [tappears to be written with thorough 
fairness and honesty, and with vo effort tomake 
saintly men seem faultless, It 
valuable illustrations. 


has a number of 


Tales, Essays, and Poems. By Jane and Ann 
Taylor. With a memoir by Grace A. Oliver. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 184. 

THis volume, which on the outside of its bril 

liant gold and scarlet cover is inscribed * Classic 

Tales,” is similar in all essential respects to the 

selections from Mrs. Barbaula’s works recently 

reviewed (Nafion, No, The were 
meant for evangelical Sunday-school children 
in England over half acentury ago, and they 
aim at 


VSS), tales 


instruction directly by means of 
the most obvious fable, the most v 


moral 


iMdlent con 


trast, and the strictest execution of poetical 
justice upon the characters, Tbe moral 1s, of 
course, excellent ; and, considering tueir time, 


the opinions advanced were not illiberal, though 
they involved the legitimacy of 
tian dances” 


‘select Chris 


and other topics about the very 


phraseology of which there is a musty odor of 


antiquity. The picture of life given in * Dis 


play,” the leading tale, is without doubt full of 
realism ; the reader of Jane Austen recogpizes 


the locahty and the people at once, and bails, 
like an old scene, the shady country-place, the 
long Village street, and the glittering 
of Regiment.” In knowledge of human 
nature, too, as it Was among comm place, nar 
rowly-limited English girls of the period, 
Taylor is not deficient. There were the elements 
of a minor novelist in ber talents ; but the aim 
of fiction is lost in ber moral purpose as a teacher 
who constructed her story not with reference to 
the affairs of to death and the 
after. Her anxiety to make a religious impres 
sion absorbs ber faculties for narrative, and fre- 


entrance 


**the 


Jane 


life, but here- 


quently betrays her into passages of the worst 
taste, and sometimes of a truly sickening nature, 
as where she details the physical incidents of a 
deathbed and at once the chara 


trausfers ters 


to the frippery interior of a millinery shop, just 


for the sake of the cheap effect on a young girl! 
in process of conversion. For the most part 
however, the contents of the volume are only 
narrative in form, without any real story ata 
Considered with reference to use among cl 
dren, the book is peculiarly ill adapted. Part of 
the contents cc ald not interest any child wt 
bad not recently emerged from long thes 
and the remainder appeals ouly to girls who ar 


being subjected to the first ten 
flattery, and idleness 
indeed a 


ptatiogs of finery 
Juvenile literatut 
dreary waste when 


these 


prose and trivialities in verse were the best to 


be bad. For the verv voung, some of t! 

ems make an excellent exercise for the memory 
because they have a grotesque attractiveness , 
and others of them are good in themselves, and 
have gained a charm, like *‘ Twinkle, twink 


little star,” from being lisped by innumerable 
rosy lips. In general, however, the reading of 
this volume would tend to develop morbid 1 
ligion in those who understood it, at npat 
weariness in those woo did not It morghet tx 


given of a Sunday to any child by the strictest 









Sabbatanian with complete certainty that ’ 
would get no amusement on that day, at ’ 
from that source ; but those parents who d 
wish their children to confound goodness 
dulness and religion with conversion would t 
ter leave it on one side 
The Mothers ef f Ven i 
Nome Wives of ¢ rf Ven By Laura C,H 
loway, author of The 1 f the W 
House,” ‘An Hour with Char te Ky 
etc., etc Illustrated New Y k : & 
Wagnalls. SS 
Tuts book 1s a very queer medley. It makes 
no attempt at chronological arrangement, nor 
at arrangement of anv sert The list cf sul 


jecis jumps frem Washington's mother to Mer 
delssotin's, then to Napoleon's, and from her to 
Augustine’s. From Monica to Nanev Hanks, tl 
mother of Lincoln, is the next transition Phe 


mothers of Dickens, the Weslevs, Lamb, and 
Thackeray come next, and after these Cornelia 
the mother of the Gra b1. The re ait 4 


chapters, which are more numerous than t 


already named, go forward and back among 


the centuries in an equally curious mantel 
When we come to a chapter of ‘Short Sketches 
of Some Wives and Mothers,” ending with Gene 
ral Grant's mother, we imagine we have reached 
theend. But no, there is aj iode, an after 
tece, concerning Al vail Adams—an after 


sought, most hkely, and a very bappy one 


does not 





higcledy-piggledy arrangement 
prevent the book from being very readable, It 


} 


is not a critical performance. Mrs. Holloway 
cares a great deal more for edifying matter 
than for mere niceties of biograpby. In some 
instances ber material is slight, and affords no 


descent of 
Even 


argument for her general thesis—the 
‘haracter and genius in the female line, 
ber most elaborate arguments do not make this 
thesis good. Though she claims for it the war 
rant of the physiologists, their sounder dictum 
is that not a but 


ture "—a mixture in whick one parent 


children are mean, a mix- 
sole 
times predominates and sometimes the other, as 
in the education of the child, One of the 
interesting chapters is that on Lady Lennox 
the It is all the more 
interesting because it bas so much in It about 
the two Miss Gunnings. The chapter on Mil 
ton's wives is greatly enriched by three of Mil 
ton’s boblest sonnets. A more caustic humor 
would have been pardonable in treating of his 
married life with Mary Powell. The chapter 
upon Lincoln's mother is @ much softened pic- 


most 


mother of the Napiers. 
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ture of the utter sordidness and squalor of his 
early years. One of the fullest chapters is that 
upon Marie Antoinette. lt makes too little ac- 
count of her utter inappreciation of the political 
situation and her evil influence upon it. The il- 
lustrations in the book are execrable. 





1883. By Charles 
Macmillan & Co. 


Reflections in Palestine. 
George Gordon. London: 
1884, 

THis little volume opens with a few pages of 

suggestions on subjects connected with the 

topography of Jerusalem, such as the place of 
crucifixion, the outline of the temple, the 

Haram and great altar, andthe Eastern and 

Western hills. This part of the book is, in 

the author’s words, “a _ portion of those 

thoughts which arise from and turn again 
towards the place of crucifixion,” and from these 
thoughts the author passes to a series of contem- 
plations on religious themes—the written word, 
the first three days of creation, the new birth, 
holy communion, and the presence of the Holy 

Ghost. 

The book is of interest chiefly because it re- 
veals what must be regarded as, in great mea- 
sure, the key to the author’s remarkable career: 
his thought and feeling in regard to religion. 
General Gordon is a mystic, and his mysticism 
is thorough-going and intense. The principal 
thoughts are the written word as the sheath or 
vehicle of the incorruptible word, possible an- 
alogy between the first three days of creation 
and our own lives, the close connection between 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper and the re- 
surrection of the body ; salvation through the 
awakening of the dormant soul, and the in- 
dwelling of God in us as living vessels. The 
fundamental idea in the author’s system of 
thought is thus indicated: ‘‘ My mind turns on 
whether in us believers the term Me is not the 
Holy Ghost Himself. . . . I cannot help 
thinking that itis so, viz. : that when we are 
believers, and consequently members of Christ, 
our term Me is one with the Holy Ghost in us, 
and the life we live the life of the Holy Ghost ” 
(p. 113). 

This belief leads a man to regard himself as 
the object of God’s direct and special care. It 
lifts him above fear, selfishness, aud all the influ- 
ences which chiefly irritate and exhaust men not 
possessed of it. When held by a man in whom 
other natural powers and qualities of a very 
high order are accompanied by strong common 
sense and great pbysical vitality, such a belief is 
an important factor in his career. General Gor- 
don appears to have excellent judgment in 
worldly affairs, and a genius for organization 





and command among uncivilized and religious 
races of men; butin the Western or modern world 
he would find no opportunity for the develop- 
ment of such of his peculiar ideas as are indi- 
cated in this volume. 





A Grammar of the Cakchiquel Language of 
Guatemala, By D.G. Brinton. Philadelphia, 
1884. 8vo, pp. 72. 

In the library of the American Philosophical 

Society in Philadelphia there is a volume of mo- 

derate size containing a number of Cakchiquel- 

Spanish writings ; one of these, the work of an 





anonymous author, embodying a short grammar | 


of that language, p. oved to have been composed in 
1692, The Cakchiquel language, extensively stud- 
ied by the earlier Spanish missionaries, is a dialect 
of the Maya family, which has been subdivided 
into five branches by the latest investigator, Dr. 
Otto Stoll: the Huaxtec, Maya proper, Po- 
konchi, Qu’iché, and Mame, The last three are 
spoken in Guatemala, and the Cakchiquel is an 
offshoot of the Quiché group. It is surmised 
from lexical indications that at a very early 
epoch the Qu’iché language separated into two 
dialects, the Qu’iché proper and the Cakchiquel, 
and that subsequently the dialect of Uzpan- 
tan evolved from the former, and Tz’utujil 
from the latter. Among all these the 
Cakchiquel is distinguished by having the 
greatest frequency of croaking and explosive 
sounds, but its grammar does not differ much 
from the easy and simple framework on which 
the other Maya languages are built up. The 
grammar of 1692 bas just been made public by 
Doctor Brinton in an English translation under 
the general title ‘ Cakchiquel-chf,’ (chi, tch{ means 
language”), and since the old-fashioned plan 
upon which the grammar is laid out could not be 
conveniently altered, its Spanish text was ren- 
dered as accurately as possible in English. To 
correct some doubtful statements of the author, 
and to bring together as much information on 
this language as possible, the editor has supple- 
mented his instructive publication by quotations 
from two manuscript grammars in his possession: 
that of Benito de Villacafias, who died in 1610, 
and another of Estevan Torresano, who shortly 








after 1/53 wrote annotations to Flores’s gram- | 


matical treatise on Cakchiquel. A bibliography 
of Cakchiquel literature and an ethnographic 
map of a portion of Guatemala increase the 
value of tbe book very materially. 
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Appleton's Handbook of summer Resorts for 1884. D 
Appieton & Co, 50 cents, 
by Al. 
Admi- 


Arber, Prof. E. Capt. John Smith, of Willoughb 
ford, Lincolnshire; President of Virginia, anc 
= of New England. Works. 16058-1651. Birming- 
am. 
Atkinson. William P. On History and the Study of His- 
tory. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1884. 50 cents. 
Baiestier, C.W. A Fair Device. J. W. Lovell Co, 


cents. 

Ballard, H. H. Hand-book of the St. Nicholas Agassiz 
Association. Second Edition. Lenox, Mass.: Publish- 
ed by the author. 54 cents. 

Brewer, E. C. A Dictionary of Miracles. Imitative, 
kealistic,and Dogmatic. With Illustrations. Phila- 
deiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50, 

Brinkmann, Dr. Friedrich. Syntax des Franzésischen 
und Englischen in Vergleichender Darstellung. Frs- 
ter Band. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und 
Sohn. 1484. (New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

Chailley, Joseph, L’Impot sur le Kevenu: Législation 
Comparée et Economie Politique. Paris: Librairie 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1884. 

Chase, Herbert E. A Double Life, or Starr Cross. An 
Hypnotic Romance, New York: S. W. Green's Son. 
S84 1 
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Child, F. J.. The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Part. [{. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Clarke, F. W. The Elements of Chemistry. D. 4ppleton 


& Co, «we 
Collins, Wilkie. “I Say No,” or the Love Letter An- 
swered. A Novel. N.w York: Harper & Brothers. 


Cowdin, Jasper B. The New Christiad. Brooklyn: J. 
.Cowdin. 1884. 

Craik, H. The State in its Relation to Education. Mac- 
millan& Co. $1. 

Crocker, Uriel H. Excessive Savin 
mercial Distress : being a Series 0 
cepted Principles of Political Lconomy, 
B. Clarke & Carruth. 18384. 

Currie, J. The Principles and Practice of Common- 
a’ Education. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

1.50, 

Daudet, A. L’Evangéliste. Transleted by Mary Neal 
Sherwood. Funk & Wagnalls. $1. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Sapho. Paris: G. Charpentier et 
Cie. 1884. New York: Westermann. 

Ellis, E.S. The Eclectic Primary History of the Unived 
States. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Ewing, J. A. Memoirs of the Science Department, Té- 
kid Daigaku (University of TOkid). No. 9. Earthquake 
Measurement. TOki6: TOkiO Daigaku. 2543 (Japanese 
Era), 1883 a, D. 

Fawcett, E. song anc 
J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

Field, M. Callirhot: Fair Rosamund. Londoa: George 
Bell & Sons. 

Fleming. S. England and Canada. 
between Old and New Westminster. 
Notes. Montreal: Dawson trothers. 

George, H. The Land Question : What It Involves, and 
How Alone It Can Be Settled. J. W. Lovell Co. 10 


cents. 

Goldsmith, J. C. Himself Again. A Novel. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Gordon, J. E. H. A Practical Treatise on Electric Light- 
ing. b Appleton & Co. 84.50. 

Grey, Henry. A Key to the Waverley Novels, in Chro- 
nological Sequence, with Index of the Principal Cha- 
racters. [Revised Edition.] London: Griffith & Far- 
ran. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1884. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel Henry. K.C.S.L. The Great Republic. 
"ew York: Scribner & Welford. 1884. 

Hadden, Lieut. J. M., Royal Artillery. A Journal Kept 
in Canada an«d upon Burgoyne’s Campaign in 1776 and 
1777. With an Explanatory Chapter and Notes by 
Horatio Rogers. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 

Hammond, W. A. Lal: a Novel. D. Appleton & Co. 

Harland, Marion. Cookery for Beginners. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1. 

Harris, J.C. Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black and 
White. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. $1.25. 

lijima, 1., and Sasaki, C. Okadaiva Sheil Mound at Hita- 
chi, being an appendix to Memoir Vol. I., Part 1, of the 
Science Department 16kid Daigaku (University of 
TOki6). TOkid: TOki6 Diagaku. 2543 (1883). 

Kapp, F. The Life of John Kait, Major-General in the 
Revolutionary Aimy. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

Leech, J. Pictures of Light and Cheracter. From Punch. 
b. Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 

Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. Vol. XLVI.—April, 
May, June, 1884. Boston: Littell & Co. 

Mackenzie, Dr.M. Hay Fever: its Etiology and Treat- 
ment. A Lecture. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co. 25 cents. 


a Cause of Com- 
Assaults upon Ac- 
Boston: W. 


1 Beeey. Later Poems. Boston: 
50. 


A Summer Tour 
With Historical 








(,™ IDHOLME'S DOMESTIC CYCLO- 
peedia for Housekeepers. $2.50. 
ENRY HOLT& Co., N. Y. 


a : 2 And 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Will publish next Saturday 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL: 
AMONG THE CHOSEN. 
16mo, American Novel Series, No. 5, $1.00. 
Fohus Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 














Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- 
demic year will be sent on application. 


4 BUREAU OF REVISION EDITS 
authors’ MSS. for the poems. Compilations made 
for publishers, Dr. Titus M. Coan, 110 E, 56th St., N. Y 


One of the Most Popular Books of Travel. 


Germany Seen With- 


out Spectacles ; 


Random Sketches of Various Subjects, 
Penned from Different Standpoints in the 
Empire. By Henry Ruggles. New Edition. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Mr. Ruggles tells what he sees and knows, and 
writes without fear or favor. Tne university life, the 
social manners, the way in which young Americans 
spend their time at foreign medical schools, the music, 
and the beer drinking, these and other topics are dis- 
cussed in a strong, straightforward manner, which is 
really refreshing. Some curious and romantic episodes 
are introduced. which are highly imeresting. Leading 
men are described, and characteristic anecdotes are 
related. Every chapter is complete, and full of inte- 
rest and information. Whoever begins the book will 
finish it, and will find the last chapter as full of charm 
as the first.”—New York Tribune. 





Or, 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

G2 Catalogues free on application. 


AJEW CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 
History, Philosophy, Politics, Social Sciences 
Religions, Travels, etc.,Old and New, in ®nglish and 
Foreign Languages, will be sent on application, as 
well as separate catalogues on AMEKICANA and SCI- 
ENCES, Address. 
LEON & BROTHER, Booksellers, 
5th Avenue Hotel, Place 3 
Corner 5th Ave. and 23d St., N ¥. City. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading P. 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, on Me 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A aoe assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as tasued. 











GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 


50 cents will buy COPP’S SALARY LIST and 20 pages 


of Civil Service examination questions. 


H. N. COPP, Washington, D. C. 





